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CONFIDENTIAL 



Isolating the Guerrilla 
SUMMARY 



Purpose of the Study 



This study of ’Isolating the Guerrilla" was undertaken for 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency of the Department of De- 
fense to (1) examine and analyze historical experience in at- 
tempting to suppress guerrillas by isolating them from internal 
and external support and (2) suggest ways of applying the con- 
cept of isolating the guerrilla. 



Survey and Analysis of Experience 



The study presents detailed investigations of experience 
in 19 different guerrilla war situations, or campaigns, deemed 
to be particularly relevant to the concept of isolating guer- 
rillas from their sources of internal or external support.* 
These individual case studies focus on the environment of guer- 
rillas operations — social, political, and physical; the organi- 
zation, motivation, and operational techniques of guerrilla 



*These cases are: French Revolution and Napoleonic era; 

Burma, 1885-1890; Boer War, 1900-1902; France in Vietnam, 1945- 
1954; Communist Insurgency in Vietnam, 1954-1965; Chinese Civil 
War, 1927-1949; Greece, 1941-1949; Malaya, 1948-1960; South 
Korea, 1945-1953; American Revolution; American Civil War; Amer- 
ican Indian Wars; Philippine Insurrection, 1899-1902; Hukbala- 
hap Insurgency in the Philippines, 1942-1955; Ireland, 1916- 
1921; Israel, 1945-1948; Hungary, 1956, Algeria, 1956-1962. In 
addition, because of its particular relevance to the current 
serious US involvement in Vietnam, an appendix presents rele- 
vant aspects of the background of French involvement in Vietnam 
prior to 1945. The case study of the Chinese Civil War included 
a review of Japanese counterinsurgency operations against the 
Chinese Communists during World War II. 
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forces; the composition and direction of external as well as 
local support; and, principally, the nature and results of 
counterinsurgent efforts to nullify this support and suppress 
the insurgency. 

Either as authors of individual case studies and analyses 
or as consultants, reviewers, or editors, 26 scholars and spe- 
cialists in the theory and practice of guerrilla warfare and 
counterinsurgency participated in the study. The results of 
the general analysis of the experience is presented in the 
first volume of the study report; the case studies themselves 
are contained in two additional volumes. 



Summary of Conclusions 



From a general analysis of the experience emerged a number 
of conclusions, summarized as follows: 



General 



Since an insurgency that enjoys appreciable popular sup- 
port reflects a serious social maladjustment, the employment 
of military force to suppress it must be integrated with non- 
military measures to correct the maladjustment. The counter- 
insurgent effort should involve all departments of government 
and affect all elements in the society. To be effective, the 
guerrilla must have adequate local support, voluntary or forced, 
at a minimum including food and information. Physical and 
moral forms of external support can contribute substantially to 
effective insurgency. In the long run, success in isolating the 
guerrilla from his sources of internal and external support will 
permit the established government to seize the military initia- 
tive from the guerrilla and to assure his complete defeat due to 
his lack of recruits, supplies, and intelligence. 

There are three fundamental preconditions for effectively 
isolating the guerrilla from local and/or external support: a 

high order of military competence in the counterguerrilla forces 
an effective local administration working in close coordination 
with the military forces; and a perceptive and substantial res- 
ponse to popular grievances which have contributed to the 
insurgency. 
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Isolation from Local Support 



The military are fundamentally handicapped in dealing with 
the guerrilla because he is a part of the indigenous society and 
thus not readily identifiable as an enemy. Until or unless sol- 
diers can clearly identify and attack the guerrilla, indiscrim- 
inate military efforts may aggravate the very maladjustments 
that have produced the insurgency . The problem of identification 
has not yet been solved in a satisfactory, comprehensive manner. 
Nevertheless, general action designed to isolate him from the 
society can be effective and can contribute toward more precise 
identification, since the guerrilla is forced to fight to reopen 
or retain his links to the sources of his support. 

Isolation of the guerrilla from local support should in- 
clude measures aimed at: (a) withdrawing the local civilian 

populace from supporting or adhering to the insurgent cause, 

(b) inducing popular loyalty or support for the incumbent gov- 
ernment, (c) physically denying guerrillas access to local sup- 
port, and (a) defeating the insurgent forces militarily. The 
military can make significant contributions to the first two of 
these categories by various forms of civic action. Militarily 
protected physical obstacles have been effective in denying ac- 
cess to support through supply control, population control, and 
interference with the flow of information to guerrillas. 

Administrative and military action against the guerrilla 
insurgent must be prompt, thorough, initially massive, and in- 
tensive in order to offset the guerrilla's inherent initiative 
advantage. Counterinsurgent responses that merely match, or 
o£f sec, what the guerrilla is capable of doing will usually be 
too little and too late. The cost of protracted effort--in 
blood, treasure, and unfavorable political and economic conse- 
quences--is inevitably far greater than a deliberately massive 
efforc at an early stage of the insurgency. Force ratios, how- 
ever, cannot be applied with arithmetic rigidity. As troops 
and Do]ice improve in quality, fewer will be needed for combat 
operations, but more may be needed to secure pacified areas. 

As the guerrillas suffer casualties, the ratios against them 
will shift iii turn, but to retain the initiative against the 
numerically reduced insurgents may still require extensive 
operations . 

Unity of command and coordination of military and civilian 
effort (administrative, political, and psychological) by the 
counterinsurgent are important if the guerrilla is to be iso- 
lated. At the same time local commanders should be given 
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considerable latitude in offering conciliation, clemency, and 
rewards for defection. Any ethnic differences within the local 
population can be exploited to deny guerrillas supply, intelli- 
gence, recruits, and sanctuary. 

Continuity of effective intelligence is essential in isolat- 
ing the guerrilla and best achieved through a single civil police 
intelligence system. Military combat intelligence personnel 
should not attempt to compete with cr to duplicate this civil 
system unnecessarily, but rather should avail themselves of its 
services through close and intensive liaison. 



External Support 

An insurgent guerrilla force eventually must receive suffi- 
cient outside moral support to obtain general or de facto recog- 
nition as a legitimate belligerent and eventually as a legal 
government, Decisive military success is not essential for the 
guerrilla to attract this support; the government, cn the other 
hand, needs essentially total victory so that it can establish 
and maintain security for the population. 

Military measures against outside support include: sus- 

tained pressure on the guerrilla to make support excessively 
costly for the supporting nation; exploiting any differences 
which may exist between him and the supporting power or powers; 
physical obstacles--including naval blockade and the sealing of 
land frontiers--to inhibit entry of supplies and reinforcements; 
punitive raids into sanctuaries. In this latter respect, guer- 
rilla success has often been facilitated by the accessibility of 
territory of a friendly power which, can be used: (a) as a base 

of supplies and reinforcements; (b) for refuge, training, and re- 
staging of guerrilla forces; and (c) for moral and public rela- 
tions support, and communications with the outside world. Com- 
munist sponsorship of insurgencies has been particularly effective 
in exploiting the concept of physical sanctuary for guerrilla 
forces in nominally neutral or nonbelligerent territory. For a 
variety of reasons, including mutual nuclear capabilities of the 
superpowers, there has been in recent times great reluctance tc 
intervene with conventional ground forces against sanctuaries. 

Nonmilitary measures against outside support include: di- 

plomatic pressures cn other nations to prevent any formal recog- 
nition of the insurgents; measures seeking the continued diplo- 
matic support of other nations; propaganda-psychological warfare 
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campaigns; economic pressures against nations providing any Kind 
of support to the insurgents. 



Communist -supported insurgency is a multifaceted form of 
war being intensively exploited by an enemy with a tactically 
flexible central doctrine. Communist use of insurgency for 
aggressive purposes through support of "wars of national libera- 
tion" has drastically modified the nature of the problems and 
challenges of insurgent warfare. This does not invalidate ex- 
perience in the tactics and techniques of counterinsurgency, but 
it does require the development of new operational and organiza- 
tional concepts for the application of these tactics and 
techniques . 



Current Applicability of the Study's Cc^clusions 



The study suggests that the conclusions summarized above 
can be applicable to current US problems in three major respects, 
as indicated below: 



Possible Applications in Vietnam 

Four specific suggestions are offered with respect to the 
war in Vietnam. 

First, investigation should be undertaken of the feasibility 
and desirability of clearing a barrier strip, which would include 
suitable obstacles, along all or part of the land frontiers of 
South Vietnam. The report notes a number of serious problems and 
possible objections, but offers reasons why the barrier project 
warrants serious study and consideration. 

(c.) Second, one possible way of dealing with the sanctuary pr : Lem 
would be to send a force into southern Laos physically to block 
the Communists’ use of this part of their sanctuary. This ac- 
tion might well be combined with the barrier project. 

(£•) Third, consideration should be given to undertaking covert 
long-range penetration raids into North Vietnam, employing guer- 
rilla tactics against important objectives in the principal 
sanctuary for the Viet Cong. 

(•O Fourth, as one way to reduce the combat risk and damage 
faced by South Vietnamese civilians in operational areas, con- 
sideration should be given to formal adoption of a policy of 
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employing temporarily incapacitating chemical and biological 
agents in such areas when military considerations will permit. 
It is suggested that such a policy, despite current world- 
wide abhorrence of chemical and biological warfare, if prop- 
erly presented to the American and world public, could bring 
political and psychological benefits to the US effort. 



Current Counterinsurgency 
Readiness 

Two suggestions were offered for current counterinsurgency 
readiness . 

First is the development of a capability to commit, on 
short notice, forces suitably prepared for dealing with the 
military and civic action requirements of any conceivable in- 
surgency situation. For such a force to be employed effec- 
tively, re-evaluation of current US military command and con- 
trol organization, and of high-level interdepartmental coor- 
dination, would probably be necessary. 

Second, there are ways in which the employment of new 
scientific developments may facilitate improved population 
control in counterinsurgency situations, in Vietnam or else- 
where. These developments include computerization for popu- 
lation registration and the use of harmless technical tests 
to ascertain where apparently innocent civilians, or captured 
prisoners, have recently been. 



Relationship of Counterinsurgency to Isolation 



The report presents a tentative "theory of isolation." It 
is stressed, however, that this is only one aspect of a much 
larger requirement for the United States to develop practical 
overall theory, doctrine, and organization to deal with the 
new challenge of Communist aggression through the support of 
guerrilla insurgencies which for propaganda purposes the Com- 
munists equate with "wars of national liberation." 
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PREFACE 



Purpose of the Study 



This study of "Isolating the Guerrilla" has been undertaken 
by the Historical Evaluation and Research Organization for the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency of the Department of Defense, 
under contract to the Army Research Ofrice. The study's terms 
of reference (Appendix A) required HERO to examine historical ex- 
perience relevant to a politico-military technique of counterin- 
surgency: isolating guerrilla forces from internal and external 

support . 



Scope and Content 



In investigating this technique of isolating guerrilla 
forces, it was planned first to ascertain preconditions for its 
application, then to establish the military, political, and ad- 
ministrative measures involved, and, finally, to evaluate the 
results of these measures. From this data the study was to de- 
velop the critical aspects of the concept of isolating guerrilla 
forces and to suggest means of applying this concept. 

Pursuant to this planned procedure, a group of 25 relevant 
cases was examined. Because the study assumed that the idea of 
isolation is unrelated to modern technology, the range of cases 
went back to the late 18th Century. However, since it is obvious 
that modern technology powerfully affects the physical capabil- 
ities of a state to isolate the guerrilla, the greater part of 
the research effort was devoted to the 20th Century, with a major 
emphasis on Southeast Asia. 

In preparing case studies, participants were asked to focus 
on: the environment of guerrilla operations--social r political, 

and physical; the organization, motivations, and operational 
techniques of guerrilla forces; the composition and direction of 
outside as well as local support; and, finally and principally, 
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the description and the results of the counterinsurgent forces' 
effort to nullify this support and to suppress the insurgency. 

(A summary of the major aspects of each of the individual case 
studies is presented in tabular or matrix form in Appendix B. ) 

Analysis of the examples notes variations and differences 
among them, but mainly establishes both common and exceptional 
functional components of internal and external support, noting 
the relations of these components to the guerrillas. The actions 
taken to sever the links between the guerrillas and the various 
sources of their support were catalogued and appraised. Conclu- 
sions were then derived, which, in combination with the overall 
analysis, have provided a basis for a tentative approach to a 
theory of isolation. Finally, as required by the terms of refer- 
ence, suggestions for implementing the theory of isolating the 
guerrilla, based upon the conclusions, are offered. 

Volume I of this study report contains the report analysis. 
Volume II includes case studies which, for the purposes of this 
project, were classified either as classic or basic . The three 
classic examples were selected because they were deemed to in- 
clude experience and practice in isolating the guerrilla which 
is still applicable despite advances in technology. The six 
basic cases were selected as examples directly relevant to deal- 
ing with Communist-inspired insurgency in the modern world. 

Volume III includes ten supporting case studies, which offer 
relevant experience, but which have not been explored in the same 
detail as the basic examples.* 



Study Participants 



Listed below are the participants in this study of "Isolat- 
ing the Guerrilla." The list includes authors of individual 
studies as well as those who served in a consultant, review, or 
editorial capacity. 



*The apparent discrepancy between the total number of cases 
studied, and those noted above is due to the fact that two of the 
studies were not included in this report (because they proved to 
have no relevance) ana four have been combined into an appendix 
in Volume II . 
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INTRODUCTION: THE NATURE OF GUERRILLA WAR 



General Observations 



Guerrilla warfare and guerrilla tactics may be closely re- 
lated to each other, but not necessarily so. Guerrilla warfare 
throughout history has been the last resort of a desperate popu- 
lace unable to overthrow repressive rule by any means other than 
armed revolt, and lacking conventional forces which could di- 
rectly and overtly challenge the forces of the incumbent govern- 
ment. In taking up arms against the repressive ruling forces, 
the fighting man of the local population- -the guerrilla --has per- 
force adopted tactics and techniques dictated fcy his relative 
military weakness. These guerrilla tactics reflect the following 
basic characteristics of the guerrilla; 

1. The guerrilla operates on the principle of harassment 
or hit and run, rather than large-scale, sustained engagements. 

He does not stand up and fight, except under unusually favorable 
conditions, and he has no battle zone LOC. 

2. The guerrilla is not easy to find or identify because 
(a) he is either indistinguishable from the -local, uncommitted 
populace, or (b) he maintains himself regularly in hidden, re- 
mote, and relatively inaccessible hiding places when not oper- 
ating, or (c) seme combination cf both is evident. 

3. The guerrilla is operating against established forces 
of law and order; this provides him with several options but, 
fundamentally, it permits him to destroy without responsibility, 
inhibitions, or restrictions, save to the extent he may wish to 
curb destruction either to preserve resources for his own later 
use or to attract popular support and assistance (see below). 

4. To survive and prosper the guerrilla needs various forms 
of active (though usually covert) assistance from the local popu- 
lace, or substantial elements of it. As a corollary, the guerrilla 
is almost certainly doomed to failure if the populace is actively 
opposed to him and loyal to the forces of law and order. 



The tactics and techniques of guerrilla forces have always 
been used to some extent by conventional forces, particularly 
when faced with the challenges of fighting guerrillas. These 
tactics and techniques have also been employed by partisans , who 
fit into the spectrum of military organization as irregular (and 
generally local) fighters, less well organized and generally less 
reliable than conventional forces, but distinguished from the true 
guerrillas by being more or less permanently organized into fight- 
ing units and more or less permanently engaged in military 
ope rat i ons . 

In this study we have not, however, attempted to distinguish 
between guerrilla warfare* and guerrilla tactics, or between guer- 
rillas and partisans. For purposes of this study we have focussed 
on isolating the guerrilla in terms of isolating guerrilla, parti- 
san, or conventional forces employing guerrilla tactics in support 
of insurgency. Not the least reason for this has been the fact 
that since World War II we find that guerrilla tactics have been 
introduced throughout troubled areas by major Communist powers for 
their own selfish interests, whether or not a truly guerrilla war- 
fare situation existed. 

It is useful to note that there is much in common between 
guerrilla wars and internal wars. But they are not necessarily 
identical. Not all internal wars utilize guerrillas, nor is all 
guerrilla war, properly speaking, internal. International wars 
are frequently accompanied by variants of guerrilla; we need only 
see from our examples that this was true of the Peninsular War 
of 1808-1812, the Tyrolean uprising of 1809, and the diverse par- 
tisan and resistance movements of World War II. 

As Mao Tse-tung and others have insisted, guerrilla warfare 
will not occur where conventional conflict can serve the insur- 
gents. (Nor is it likely to occur as a direct result of a wholly 
successful coup d'etat.) On the other hand, unless an incumbent 
regime fails from the outset to command the loyalty of the regu- 
lar army or substantial parts of it, guerrilla warfare will be., 
the normal form of violence in an insurgency. 



*The terms "guerrilla warfare" and "irregular warfare" are 
thus used synonymously in this report. 
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The Spectrum of Guerrilla Warfare 



Various forms of guerrilla war are presented in the support- 
ing papers of this study. Since the mechanisms of both internal 
and outside aid are apt to be influenced by the perspective from 
which the conflict is viewed; a summary of these forms is useful: 

1. Guerrilla wars fougnc in response to imperial expansion 
and colonial penetration. 

2. Guerrilla wars fought to hasten the ebb of colonialism. 

3. Guerrilla wars fought against occupying powers and/or 
their puppets in a general war situation. 

4. Guerrilla wars that were frankly civil and internal 
within a sovereign state, often connected with, social revolt, or 
counterrevolution. 

5. Variations and combinations of the above. 

Guerrilla wars of the first category belong largely to a 
past epoch, although recurrences are possible where new imperi- 
alisms begin to weigh heavily on captive peoples. Aside from 
the broader consequences of the Cold War, the nuclear arms stale- 
mate, and the Communist endorsement of "wars of national liberation 
the particular potency of guerrilla activity in our era may be 
ascribed to a combination of all except the first form. What 
rinks the past and modern experiences is that the techniques of 
combat are (a) popular, in terms of involvement of local popula- 
tions; (b) irregular and fluid; (3) internal or associated with 
home terrain; (a) developed for limited and frequently primitive 
armament; and (e) waged against an existing legal political struc- 
ture on its own nominal territory. 

The dislocations caused by general war (conquest, anarchy, 
hiatus of sovereignty, postwar conditions and settlements, etc ) 
have been extremely influential in the development of later guer- 
rilla movement. Nationalism in Asia and Africa and the guerrilla' 
insurrections it has prompted received a heady impetus from the 
experience of the thousands of colonial natives who had fought 
on the side of the Allies in the War of 1914-1918. The German 
and Japanese conquests and occupation policy of 1939-1945, to- 
gether with European "loss of face" in the Orient, played a major 
role in the social, political, and anticolonial effervescence of 
the following years. 
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| Guerrilla warfare has since World War II come into new im- 

f portance as a substitute for large-scale conventional hostilities, 

V when aggressive nations desire to extend their power. It has be- 

l come a prelude to or a concomitant of successful seizure of spe- 

< cific world areas both by proponents of communism and by Communist 

I states. They have dignified such unconventional hostilities as 

^ "wars of national liberation." 
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Such a classification should not, however, obscure the fact 
that human motivations are shifting, imprecise, and sometimes 
unclear even to the individual being motivated. There must al- 
ways be a core of voluntary support for the guerrilla in any 
situation in which he receives considerable local support, no 
matter what pressures the guerrilla may put forth to exact forced 
support. As the guerrillas' fortunes improve, the general human 
desire to side w’ith the winner is likely to lead more and more 
of the populace to provide support ever more willingly. Conversely, 
if the guerrilla begins to fail, voluntary support will dwindle 
from many who once cheered his success and gave him money and in- 
formation, and they will later maintain they did so under duress. 
Thus local support can be taken as reflecting a collective state 
of mind, which both guerrillas and government attempt to influence. 



Voluntary Support 

One or both of two conditions has generally preceded the ap- 
pearance of effective voluntar - local support: (1) violent di- 

vision over political, religious, ethnic, tribal, or other basic 
sentiment in the immediate area of irregular force operations; 
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Investigation into guerrilla campaigns since the French Re- 
volution re-emphasizes the vital dependence of the guerrilla upon 
local support for food, information, recruits, shelter, and sup- 
plies. With such support, he has not needed conventional lines 
of communication, and when pressed has simply disappeared into 
the general public. The advantage this has given him las com- 
pounded the inherent limitations of conventional military intel- 
ligence organizations and has substantially counteracted the tac- 
tical advantages in weapons and organization possessed by the 
established military, or counterguerrilla, force. Local support 
lias been either voluntary or forced. 




(2) hostile or alien military occupation accompanied by the im- 
position of unacceptable political or religious requirements, 
oppressive requisitions, or unnecessarily harsh conduct, inspiring 
resistance and reprisal. Actually none of these latter obvious 
provocations must of necessity exist in the case of occupation. 

The simple reluctance to accept defeat can be, and has in fact 
often been, the genesis of guerrilla operations in occupied 
territory. 

The first condition — divergent opinion of an ideological 
nature — generally produces localized irregular warfare, in which 
the guerrilla is either pitted against the local forces of law 
and order, or against other guerrillas. In the latter case, or- 
ganized military forces of one or both sides are likely to enter 
the area and transform irregular into conventional warfare. In 
this case, guerrilla operations may continue as subsidiary to 
those of organized forces, or the guerrilla bands may be absorbed 
into them, abandoning both their identity and their modus operandi . 
Without such interposition, local guerrilla warfare may continue 
indefinitely and with mounting ferocity and (usually) futility. 

The second condition — hostile military occupation — often 
leads to warfare of last resort; that is, the continuance of 
regular war by irregular means after major reverses in the field. 
The conduct of such operations may involve not only armed civil- 
ians and irregular forces, but fragments of defeated armies. 

Both ox these conditions and cases mav be clearly recognized 
in the history of irregular warfare. Examples of both situations 
appear historically, often in conditions and combinations of some- 
times great complexity. The historical case studies show that 
guerrillas in the first case (internal insurgency or civil war) 
strive to convert it to the second situation, in which their op- 
ponents will appear in the role of foreign oppressors or invaders. 



Forced Support 



This is a feature of guerrilla warfare that might be com- 
pared to organized crime. That is, members of the public, caught 
up in an area where guerrillas are operating, must furnish sup- 
plies and remain siler.t, under threat of death. Not unnaturally, 
as demonstrated in Vietnam during and since the French period, 
most people have usually cooperated when faced with such a choice. 
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Forced support is most easily imposed in areas where there 
has been a shattering of the colonial social and power structure, 
widespread and grinding poverty, weak or almost nonexistent local 
administration, or some combination of these conditions. In such 
circumstances, a few we 11 -organized, intelligent, dedicated, 
trained, ruthless men offering a combination of threats and prom- 
ises are assured of easy victims, This situation has often been 
remediable, however, by the introduction of effective pacifying 
forces under whose shelter measures can be undertaken to help 
the community regain self-confidence and police itself. 

In the past, forced support, with its requisitions in cash 
and kind, has placed temptations in the way of guerrillas to 
which they often succumbed, degenerating into banditti. In re- 
cent years, Communist discipline has provided control, while 
Communist doctrine has given guerrillas a strong incentive to 
understand and maintain the difference between forced support 
and mere banditry, as well as providing a guide to the most ef- 
fective means of extracting support. 



Factors of Local Support 



In considering local support one may identify a number of 
subsidiary factors common to all guerrilla warfare. In the scope 
of a report that examines only one counterinsurgent technique, 
these factors can only be touched upon; their detailed examina- 
tion can be attempted only in a study of the whole phenomenon 
of guerrilla war. 



Ideology 

Ideological differences are understood to mean those conflicts 
in fundamental intellectual or emotional loyalties (usually relat- 
ing to politics or religion) that have operated to set citizens 
of the same country at one another’s throats.* In this connection, 
one may note the classical nature of the Vendean uprising (Vol. II, 
p. 1), in which Breton and Norman peasants rallied round both 
priests and nobles, inspired patently by motives both religious 



*A definition of ideology in the Oxford Universal Dictionary 
reads as follows: "A system of ideas concerning phenomena, esp, 

those of social life; the manner of thinking characteristic of a 
class or an individual." 
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and political. The Napoleonic Wars ( ibid . ) brought with them a 
number of politically inspired guerrilla wars, of which that in 
Spain is best known. The American Civil War (Vol. Ill, p. 21) 
furnishes examples of guerrilla war with widespread local polit- 
ical support for both sides, in which political opinions were 
largely ideological in nature. Consequently, guerrilla bands 
like Quantrill's could range surprisingly far, and bloody and 
indecisive guerrilla war continued in several regions on into 
the peace. 

Since the appearance of communism, the role of ideology as 
a basis for local support has become even more significant than 
in the past. And since Soviet Russia and the People's Republic 
of China use Communist ideology for their nationalistic purposes, 
most aspects of Communist guerrilla warfare seem better discussed 
in the context of outside support. However, it should be noted 
here that all Communist guerrilla campaigns have been conducted 
in recognition of the necessity for local support, and that when 
sufficient support was not likely to be spontaneous, a cadre of 
skilled guerrillas has been infiltrated to establish bases of 
local support from which to campaign. In Korea (Vol. I, p. 249) 
this was only partly successful but in Vietnam (Vol. I, pp. 47 
and 91) establishment of these bases of local support has mate- 
rially aided the guerrilla cause. 




Socio-Economic Factors 

As noted above, most guerrilla activity in recent years has 
appeared in areas characterized by poverty, and by a shaky social, 
economic, and political structure. Before the appearance of 
Marxism-Leninism both remedies and appeals tended to be local, 
and insurgent episodes were often settled with a minimum of out- 
side consequences. Since then, communism and abstract Communisr 
theory have provided panaceas with wide appeal to peoples in 
several stages of economic and social development. 

The Russian revolution is an example of socio-economic and 
political factors combining to produce a rebellion where Marxist 
doctrinaires had not expected it. Though the leaders of the re- 
volt were intellectuals rather than peasants or workers, and 
though Russia was an agricultural rather than an industrial power, 
nevertheless the grievances were there, and the Communists altered 
their doctrine to exploit them. 

In contemporary insurgency the socio-economic factor, parti- 
cularly when an underprivileged group appreciates both its condi- 
tion and the possibility of improving it, is especially important, 
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since it leads in economically distressed areas to eager accept- 
ance of almost any promise of equality and plenty. This in turn 
will generate local support, and from a wide range of social 
classes, even though such support may be directly opposed to the 
long-term interests of the people involved. A socio-economic 
response from the Western powers--if it can transcend cultural, 
political, linguistic, and military barriers --might well be de- 
cisive in meeting this particular challenge. If, however, the 
insurgents bar such action by force, then it seems irrefutable 
that access to the area can be gained and maintained only by 
military force, which must then provide security for an effec- 
tive socio-economic effort. 



Psychological Factors 

All factors contributing to local support have psychologi- 
cal aspects. Moreover, in all guerrilla campaigns psychologi- 
cal techniques have been consciously employed in propaganda in 
some form and to some degree to gain local support. The promise 
of escape from poverty, for example, is enormously attractive. 
Injecting the epithet "colonial," regardless of the facts of the 
case, has done much to win voluntary local support in those 
countries which nave a history of colonial rule. 

Recent events have shown that measures to lessen the harsh- 
ness of counterinsurgency, to conquer without killing, as by the 
use of nonlethal gases, defoliation, food control, can be dis- 
torted to the advantage of the insurgent. Moreover, as in the 
US involvement in Vietnam, ethnic and religious differences, and 
charges of imperialism and colonialism, can be skillfully exploited. 

A most important psychological aspect of local support is 
the widespread reluctance of the public to give information to 
the government. In any society it is evident that in comparable 
situations the guerrilla need only exploit an existing psychologi- 
cal weakness in the relation of a government to its people. 



Operational Factors 

Local support affects every aspect of the guerrilla's opera- 
tions. His operational problems appear different from those of 
the regular soldier in either conventional or guerrilla operations, 
but they are, in their fundamentals, identical. For example, both 
guerrilla and regular soldier must eat; both require ammunition; 
both need intelligence; both must have replacements. For the 
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guerrilla, most of these operational requirements are met entirely 
or in part from local civilian support. 

The guerrillas’ military objectives are either to assist in 
the operations of conventionally organized forces, to overthrow 
the established government through a popular or spontaneous up- 
rising, or to develop their own capability to pass from guerrilla 
warfare to large-scale hostilities as conventionally organized 
forces. Operations in pursuit of these military objectives can 
include harassment of hostile lines of communication, collection 
of intelligence, destruction of materiel, ambush of enemy detach- 
ments, attacks on isolated detachments, terror directed against 
the guerrilla's social enemies, and diversion of enemy forces 
from conventional to counterguerrilla missions. 

In modern guerrilla operations inspired or exploited by the 
Communists, the campaign is planned long in advance, and trained 
cadres are infiltrated into the area to establish themselves at 
strategic points (as in South Korea before 1950, Vol. II, p. 249, 
and as in South Vietnam between 1954 and 1956). If a genuine 
local insurrection can be promoted without involving the intruders 
and the sponsoring Communist power in military action, so much the 
better. If that objective fails, then the intruders seek to es- 
tablish local support by terror, waging guerrilla warfare in the 
guise of a genuine local insurrection. In either event, resistance 
is denounced under various epithets, e.g., ’’reactionary ," or 
"colonialist. " 



Intelligence 

The guerrilla who enjoys local support has a constant and ef- 
fective intelligence and security service at his command. The 
local people, circulating freely, keep him informed of every move 
his adversaries make. Conversely, through sympathy or fear, coun- 
terguerrilla forces moving through the guerrilla base area find 
that the local peculation furnishes no information. The predica- 
ment of the counterguerrilla forces is compounded by the fact 
that conventional intelligence sections of military units, trained 
to gather and process combat intelligence, are normally neither 
prepared nor manned to gather and process information on hundreds 
of individuals. The remedy would seem to be for the soldier to 
concentrate on creating an environment in which the policeman — 
who is trained to handle such information — can work. 
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Recruitment 



At the outset of guerrilla operations, recruitment of irregu- 
lar forces is usually based on ideological and socio-economic 
causes. Sometimes recruits are obtained from fragments of defeated 
armies and civilians cut off by invasion. Reputations of success- 
ful leaders, and the material rewards of raiding are some of the 
elements which have appealed to adventurous or greedy individuals. 
The long-run effectiveness of the irregular unit often depends on 
which of the foregoing factors has motivated the recruit. In gen- 
eral, those men motivated by ideological and basic socio-economic 
factors prove the most reliable and the least likely to be di- 
verted to objectives not connected with the underlying strategy. 

In modern insurgency there have been some recruits for guer- 
rilla bands attracted by adventure or economic opportunity, but 
most have come from three general sources: those infiltrated 

from the aggressor base (as from North Vietnam, since 1954), those 
recruited locally by ideological conviction, and those forced into 
guerrilla service by terror. In general, recruitment of irregular 
forces has not been a major problem for guerrilla leaders until 
isolation measures have become eff ective--as in operations against 
insurgents in the Philippines and Malaya in the late 1950s. 



Control 



Control of irregular fighters and their operations depends 
on such a great variety o'f factors that no more than two very 
general assertions appear justified: (1) irregular bands under 

direct military control generally operate productively t-oward 
accomplishment of broad strategic objectives; (2) those not so 
controlled often degenerate into lawless gangs. Those units es- 
tablished and recruited by individuals independently of the con- 
trolling authority rarely have been brought under its control. 

In Communist -inspired guerrilla warf are--prevalent since 
1917--guerrilla bands are held under rigid control by their de- 
votion to a common ideology and by the ef'^ciency of the appara- 
tus created to propagate the ideology which, with few exceptions, 
has been communism. Those despatched by international communism 
to foment insurgency are chosen for their disciplined loyalty as 
well as for their skill, and all are thoroughly schooled in every 
step of their task and its ultimate goal. This system has been 
perfected empirically, operating with much greater efficiency in 
Southeast Asia than it did, for instance, in Greece or South 
Korea. By its increasing success it has developed a pattern which, 
in turn, may provide the ultimate clues to its defeat. 
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Environment 



Environment is one of the decisive factors in irregular war- 
fare, influencing the socio-economic forces which often have built 
up to revolt. Through propinquity, in favorable geographical cir- 
cumstances, environment can also facilitate the intrusion not only 
of ideological unrest but of forces capable of directing this un- 
rest against established government. 

Insofar as the actual combat of irregular warfare is con- 
cerned, physical environment is directly conducive to success or 
failure. Historically, successful guerrilla warfare has often 
been based on terrain, such as mountains, heavy forests, or jun- 
gle, relatively inaccessible to formations organized for large- 
scale conventional war on the European model. The guerrilla’s 
ability to operate at any given distance from his base depends 
on his mobility and on his relations with the civilian popula- 
tion contiguous to his base. (This, of course, is less applicable 
for the part-time guerrilla, who has usually played a part in in- 
surgencies, particularly in South Vietnam.) The sooner the band 
can disperse after an attack and make its way individually back 
to base with the help of friendly or terrorized civilians, the 
greater the radius of its operations. The guerrilla band also 
must have the capability of detecting at a distance hostile ap- 
proaches to the base, a service often performed by local civilians. 

Under certain circumstances, cities can provide satisfactory 
bases for small-scale guerrilla operations which may produce 
large-scale results. In the atmosphere of disruption which ordi- 
narily accompanies irregular operations, cities are filled with 
refugees among whom the guerrilla readily loses himself. Even 
without the refugees, large cities provide not only innumerable 
hiding places but valuable targets as well. Saigon, where there 
have been bloody assaults on US installations, is an excellent 
modern example. Not only are US and friendly Vietnamese person- 
nel rendered constantly apprehensive, but propaganda advantages, 
such as forcing repatriation of US dependents, have been gained. 



Summary 



On the basis of the historical record it appears conclusive 

that : 



1. Success of irregular forces is dependent upon support — 
or at least tolerance--by local civilians, whether voluntary or 
forced. 
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2. Local support of insurgent forces, as well as the insur- 
gency itself, may arise from ideological, socio-economic, or per- 
sonal sources. Support also may be induced by terror. 

3. Controlled guerrilla activity often has been productive 
in supporting conventional warfare. Yet unless the strategic 
objectives of irregular forces coincide with those of the asso- 
ciated conventional forces, their operations may be not only 
pointless but harmful. Furthermore, uncontrolled guerrilla war- 
fare usually degenerates into outlawry. 

4. Environment as a factor in irregular force operations 
includes not only the terrain but the adjacent civilian popula- 
tion. A favorable environment — natural or created--is requisite 
to successful guerrilla operations. 
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CHAPTER II. ISOLATING THE GUERRILLA 
FROM LOCAL SUPPORT 



Two procedures have proved successful in depriving guerrillas 
of local support: drawing popular support to the government and 

away from the guerr^xla, and physically cutting the links between 
the guerrilla and the local population that supports him. Neither 
procedure is simple, and successful counterinsurgencies have gen- 
erally made use of both in various combinations. 



Drawing Support Away from the Guerrilla 



If a substantial part of the local support which a guerrilla 
force has enjoyed is transferred to the local government, the guer- 
rilla's effectiveness is drastically reduced. Complete transfer 
of loyalty results in collapse and defeat. 

The specific action taken by a government seeking to with- 
draw support from a guerrilla movement depends, like any other 
political or military procedure, on the causes that led to devel- 
opment of the insurgency, the naoure of the people involved, and 
whether or not the support received by the guerrillas is 
voluntary . 




First, and most important, is the provision of security to 
the population by establishment of law and order through the 
introduction of military or civil police protection. This is 
particularly effective when support of the guerrilla movement 
has in large degree been achieved by force. This method was 
particularly successful in the Philippines, during the Philip- 
pine insurrection, where the Katipunan was operating with threats 
and severe punishment for those who did not support its guerrilla 
forces. A potential danger in police activity is the possibility 
of turning supporters of the government into supporters of the 
insurgents through overly harsh police action. This happened with 
the British troops in Ireland in 1916-1920, and there is evidence 
that overenforcement of the British government's policy in Pales- 
tine in 1945-1949 lent itself to propaganda that helped the guer- 
rilla cause both externally and internally. 
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A basic method used to effect withdrawal of support is through 
the use of propaganda and public information media. Modem means 
of communication have greatly increased the potential means of 
spreading propaganda and their significance is attested by such 
examples as the uprising in Hungary, where one of the first ob- 
jectives of both insurgents and counterinsurgents was to gain 
control of radio stations. Through propaganda a government may 
convince the guerrillas' supporters that loyalty to it promises 
better prospects of economic security, and/or personal freedom, 
than continuing support of the guerrilla. It can also convince 
them that failure to remain loyal will result in punishment. 

Providing essential content to propaganda is action to remove 
the specific grievance that formed the basis for the rebellion and 
which the insurgents promise to remedy. This may not be too dif- 
ficult, if it is a simple economic or political problem and the 
remedy is undertaken before the guerrilla movement has had time 
to develop much strength. But normally the problem is more com- 
plicated, since there is likely to be a combination of grievances 
that cannot easily be remedied without a fundamental change in 
government policy. The British in Malaya attempted to provide 
increased security and a better life, establishing police posts, 
good roads, water supplies, electricity, schools, clinics, and 
employment to the population of guerrilla areas. But these im- 
provements were offered after the supporters had been physically 
separated from the guerrilla by barbed-wire fences around the new 
villages; fences patrolled by police and Home Guards and lighted 
at night. Resettlement offers the most direct means of inter- 
dicting local support but it is also the most complicated and ex- 
pensive. The problem is understood in South Vietnam; it has not 
yet been solved satisfactorily. 

• further step, used, for instance, in both of the Philip- 
pine i < xamples, and in Malaya, is the promise of amnesty to all 
who forswear the guerrilla cause and pledge allegiance to the es- 
tablished government. Carrying the threat of punishment through 
to execution, as in exiling Filipino Insurrecto leaders to Guam, 
may also serve to withdraw support for the cause, although such 
terror tactics may have the opposite effect and increase support, 
as did the execution of the revolutionary leader, Jos^ Rizal. 

One of the safest generalizations to emerge from the case 
studies has been that the incumbent, particularly if a foreign 
occupant, will exploit successfully ethnic divisions to deny the 
guerrilla supply, intelligence, recruits, and sanctuary. The most 
outstanding example is British isolation of Chinese guerrillas 
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from the Malayans , the French and American use of the M^ntaynards 
in Vietnam, and the exploitations of Serbo-Croat differences by 
the Germans during World War IT. 



Action to Deny Guerrillas Access to Local Support 



The measures or methods to draw popular support from the 
guerrilla will, in general, take time to develop full effective- 
ness. Furthermore, by themselves they cannot be fully effective 
if the guerrilla remains, at any stage, capable of armed action 
and perhaps capable of regaining the initiative. Military opera- 
tion? and administrative (or civic) action designed to facilitate 
military operations will yield immediate results in cutting off 
local support for guerrillas and will reinforce and accelerate 
the effects of the efforts to withdraw popular support discussed 
above . 

Military operations will necessarily have the primary aim 
of destroying the armed forces of the insurgents while protecting 
ambient civilians from guerrilla exactions. In effect, because 
of the guerrilla's elusiveness and hit-and-run tactics, this 
takes the form of a progressive whittling down of his fighting 
strength in a number of small-scale actions. By the nature of 
his logistic organization the guerrilla is unlikely tc be able 

to con. trate a large force in one place, except for a limited 

time, ht the outset of the insurgency, and perhaps for an ex- 
tender period, the guerrilla has the initiative and the govern- 
ment forces will be essentially on the defensive, holding the 
main towns and other vital points, and the communications link- 
ing them. This will also include efforts to bring the insurgents 
to battle if the government forces are adequate. Once this 
"framework" phase has been established and the government need 
not fear the less of the capital city or other vital centers, 
then the r.ext phase can begin. This is when the government's 
armed forces can regroup and take the offensive. 

To isolate the guerrilla from support, government forces 
have used several alternative tactical solutions. The xirst is 
to keep the insurgents on the run by the use of mobile columns 
of adequate strength. This entails good intelligence and a mo- 
bility superior, or at least equal, to that of the guerrillas. 
There are many examples of this type of antiguerrilia operation, 
such as those of the British in South Africa in 1SC0-1902, and 
the Americans in the Philippines, at about the same time. In 
both cases the colonial counterinsurgents were successful in the 
end, but large forces had to be used and the campaigns took many 
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months to complete. Similar tactics were applied by the French 
in crushing some of the early insurrections in Vietnam, and also 
by use of paratroops .later in Algeria. 

In these instances the government forces sometimes deliberately 
isolated the guerrilla from his sources of supply by burning farms, 
mills, and granaries and driving off livestock. A guerrilla force 
based on a sympathetic rural population from whom it is acquiring 
food, clothing, and animal transport is particularly vulnerable 
to this form of attack. Conversely, insurgents based mainly on 
towns, and operating only in small numbers, may be less vulnerable 
because, first, their supply problem is usually smaller and, sec- 
ond, since they can merge into the urban population more or less 
at will, their sources of supply can be more easily concealed. 
Ireland and Palestine are examples of this type of insurrection. 

Once his source of supply (or of information, or of recruits) 
is threatened or actually cut, the guerrilla must fight to restore 
his links to his support or to obtain new sources. This provides 
the government forces with opportunities to continue and to inten- 
sify military pressure and attrition. 

In an urban er.vironment--again as in Ireland and Israel — 
the guerrilla's prime supply problem is likely to be that of arms 
and ammunition. The IRA, for instance, was suffering severely 
from a shortage of ammunition immediately before the British go- 
vernment offered negotiations, and it is probable that the Israelis 
would have had the same difficulty had the conflict been prolonged. 

Frequently in the past, when government forces have embarked 
on campaigns to destroy sources of supply, this has been carried 
out with a harshness that tends to be counterproductive. In some 
cases, reprisals have been official policy designed to punish 
j.ocal inhabitants for supplying the guerrillas and t be a deter- 
rent for the future. The American Revolutionary War, Ireland, and 
Palestine afford examples, however, in which the reprisal action 
itself became counterproductive. In the Vendee, the destruction 
of property clearly contained this element of punishment, combined 
with terror, but as a policy it was eventually abandoned after its 
ineffectiveness was realized. 

The lesson is clear: extreme policies against the inhabit- 

ants and their property seldom have the direct effect of isolating 
the guerrilla, and thus hastening the end of the insurrection, 
unless combined with the process of isolating the guerrilla, and 
with some offer of clemency and conciliation. This is often effec- 
tive in drawing discouraged or partially committed, part-time 
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guerrillas back to the government fold. (It is also often effec- 
tive with the guerrilla leaders themselves.) It is noteworthy 
that often the military authorities are more ready for concilia- 
tion (from a position of strength) than their political masters. 
Outstanding examples of this are General Kleber in the Vendee 
and General Kitchener in South Africa. Both generals, if left 
to themselves, could probably have ended the insurgency at the 
point where they felt that military measures had had sufficient 
effect tc justify conciliation to some degree. In Malaya, am- 
nesties and clemency afforded to guerrillas --combined with cash 
paym,ents--had a successful cumulative effect in inducing mass 
surrenders. It must be noted, in this context, that an adequate 
degree of military pressure on the guerrilla (including both at- 
trition and the denial of supplies) is an essential prerequisite 
to any conciliatory approach. 

Another method of denying the guerrilla access to support 
is by exploitation of natural obstacles, or creation of artifi- 
cial ones. If there is no mountain range, sea, or river, then 
the artificial obstacle has often been an adequate substitute: 
blockhouse line, the wire fence, the mine field, or the wall. 
Sometimes such a man-made barrier may be used in combination 
with, or in prolongation of, a natural obstacle. The aim is to 
restrict the freedom of movement of the guerrilla, to separate 
him from an area source of supply, or to delimit an operational 
zone. An artificial obstacle can be used for these purposes to 
deny support locally or from outside (e.g., the electrified and 
mined wire fences put up by the French in Algeria to close the 
Moroccan and Tunisian frontiers) but when not watched continu- 
ally by security forces it is not effective. Examples in this 
study of the successful use of artificial obstacles are tne Brit- 
ish blockhouse lines in South Africa and the floodlit wire fences 
round the "new villages" in Malaya, In the former case the block- 
house lines were a useful supplement to the mobile columns and 
farm-burning policy. In the latter, the fences, apart from pro- 
tecting the village from surprise attack, were an extremely ef- 
fective way cf separating the guerrilla from his source of supply. 
The fact that artificial obstacles have been less successful in 
South Vietnam seems due to other administrative and military 
failures, clearly described in the relevant case study (Vol. II, 

P- 91). 

A feature common to all the antiguerrilla campaigns examined 
in tnis study is the considerable time taken to bring each to a 
conclusion. The one exception is the Hungarian revolt of 1956. 

All the other examples ended only after years of conflict, and 
in most cf these a large proportion of the time was taken up by 
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the government's slowly escalating efforts to cut off the insur- 
gents from support. The moral is obvious: to succeed, the govern- 

ment should realize at the outset that it cannot expect quick re- 
sults against determined guerrillas, who by definition have at 
least some support from the mass of the population, until and un- 
less this support has been cut off. 



Military Forces 



In modern industrialized countries, military forces exist 
primarily for defense against conventional external threats. 

Thus the needs of guerrilla war have often required drastic 
changes in military organization, sometimes permanently. Exam- 
ples are the American emphasis on cavalry in operations ay" r t 
the Plains Indian in the 19th Century, and the raising of -d 

infantry by the British in Burma and South Africa. The Gt ns 
in the Balkans developed the Jagdkommando which is an example of 
the "special force," or "counterband ,v concept . This concept is 
often an attractive one, but the balance of evidence in our cases 
suggests (though it does not prove) the preferable alternative of 
retraining and reequipping regular units. The "special force" 
has often proved counterproductive ana seems susceptible to reli- 
ance upon a policy of reprisal and terror. Its excesses (whether 
proved or not ) have often provided valuable propaganda material 
i or the insurgent. 

The selection of the military commander for counterinsurgency 
operations is of supreme importance, for--even more than in con- 
ventional warfare--he needs special attributes. The antiguerrilla 
high commander must be extremely resourceful, of flexible mind, 
and, above all, able to see beyond purely military requirements 
for victory and to appreciate the human and political elements 
involved in the struggle. Although seldom possible, the Veal 
leader would wield political as well as purely military >, -wer, 
as did General Arthur MacArthur in the Philippines, an: (to an 

even greater extent) Field Marshal Sir Gerald W.R. Templer in 
Malaya. Though Templer' s political power was far from unlimited, 
he had a sympathetic metropolitan government behind him, and his 
position as head of the local government gave him effective con- 
trol of the civil administration. He was, therefore, able to carry 
out far-reaching policies aimed at isolating the guerrilla by 
means other than military, e.g., resettlement, "winning the hearts 
and minds of the people," propaganda and, most importantly, guid- 
ing nationalist aspirations and emotions. As & senior general 
great ability he was able to direct the military effort and har- 
monize it with his civil aims; a rare combination, but undeniably 
effective. 
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Finally, there is the question of the ratio of the strength 
of the government's forces to that of the insurgents. This is at 
least indirectly relevant to the question of isolation, in the 
light of the nature of the missions to be performed. The ratio 
is not easy to assess with certainty, as it is complicated by 
such factors as terrain, relative armament, mobility, and the ef- 
fect of airpower in modern times. It is, however, evident that 
if only for purposes of territorial control, government forces 
must secure a definite numerical predominance before the victory 
can be won. The ratio (when it can be determined at all) varies 
widely in the cases studied. In the Boer War the total of Brit- 
ish forces deployed approached the sum of the whole Boer popula- 
tion in the main operational areas, and the ratio of combatant 
strength was cf the order of ten to one in the later phases. 

The civil war in Greece produced, in 1947, a ratio of rather more 
than six to one in favor of the government; in Malaya, in 1948, 
the initial superiority of the government forces was small, but 
after the defensive (or "framework") phase, it rose steadily un- 
til 1959, when a position was reached in which two or three 
highly trained regular battalions were hunting down a dozen Com- 
munist guerrillas in a particular area. 



Military Civic Action 



It is clear from many of the case studies that the better- 
ment of the living conditions of the mass of the people is an 
important factor in any attempt to isolate the guerrilla from 
local support. This has been discussed in general terms earlier 
as an important administrative aspect of drawing popular support 
from the guerrilla to the government . But it has direct military 
implications, also. 

The political aim of improved living conditions is often 
combined v: i ch the military need to remove and resettle part of 
the population for operational purposes, and it is in this sector 
that organized military forces can be of great value. Also, mili- 
tary forces can act quickly. In addition to supplementing or 
even temporarily replacing the ordinary local forces of law and 
order, and thereby ensuring the protection and security of the 
people, they can do much in improving their physical conditions 
and environment. Experience in South Vietnam since 1954 is strik- 
ing corroboration of the thesis that no large-scale civic program 
in the context of guerrilla warfare is likely to succeed without 
a minimum level of public security. 
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The use of troops in resettlement schemes has been common in 
recent years. The French army played a large part in the civil 
administration in Algeria and carried out resettlement, but at 
first its prime aim was to clear operational areas. In Malaya, 
British troops did much good work during the movement of the 
Chinese squatters to the "new villages," and in the early stages 
cf the building of the villages. Army engineers helped with 
roads, bridges, and water supplies. Army doctors and medical 
orderlies set up informal clinics (as US forces are doing in Viet- 
nam today) and quite normally helped out in the local civil hos- 
pitals, which were often understaffed. Much good will accrued 
when service transport, including aircraft and helicopters, was 
made available to take sick people to hospitals in emergency. 
Infantry battalions often "adopted" new villages (some of them 
were named by their inhabitants after the regiment or its com- 
mander) and played a large part in developing the community. 

Band concerts, movie shows, children's parties, and football 
matches were organized by the troops, and it is not too much to 
say that popularity merged into affection in many cases. Many of 
these activities were publicized by the press and the Government 
Information Service and did much to bring the people to the side 
of the government . 



Psychological Warfare 



From the point of view of a government confronted with in- 
surgency, psychological warfare has two aspects, one negative, 
the other positive. The negative one is denial to the enemy (the 
insurgent) of the opportunity to "get across" his case to his sup- 
porters, local or outside, preventing its dissemination by censor- 
ship methods or physical controls on the media of communication. 
The positive aspect is destruction of the insurgent's case and, 
at the same time, destruction of his will to fight, or reduction 
cf the support he needs for fighting effectively. 

The positive aspect is, in essence, to get into the mind of 
the guerrilla, and of his supporter in the local civilian popula- 
tion, ai.d to convince them that there is no hope of guerrilla vic- 
tory. Dostoevski wrote, "To destroy a man utterly it is necessary 
only to prove that his work is useless," and this is true of the 
guerrilla who often has to live mainly on hope. Propaganda must 
be directed mainly to this end and reiterated endlessly. Every 
possible means cf psychological warfare must be used, including 
"black" and "grey" if possible, even if it is not necessarily 
credible at the time. This type of propaganda should be regarded 
always as an essential component of offensive action, and not as 
a substitute for it. 
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Population and Supply Control 



Some form of population control is essential in dealing with 
any form of subversion. It is even more important as a basis for 
most measures necessary in isolating the guerrilla. It is a big 
task for the government to learn as much as possible about every 
individual, but it has been achieved in one form or another, 
throughout history. The first essential is a registration of the 
population, and some form of personal identification. The ideal, 
from the government point of view, is an identity card with photo- 
graph, issued universally, with safeguards against forgery and 
duplication. This is a task for the civil police, but troops may 
also have to be used, and will probably be needed in any case to 
-man checkpoints and to carry out surprise checks. 

An additional instrument of population control is the travel 
permit to allow surveillance of internal movement and to discour- 
age the guerrilla from using "open couriers." Such a system is 
ponderous, involving much administrative and clerical work. In 
addition booths and huts for carrying out searches of individuals 
have to be provided, together with the necessary staff, including 
women searchers. Some administrative streamlining can generally 
, be achieved, however, by partially combining the aparatus for 
population control with the organization for supply control. The 
aim of both controls is to prevent, or at least to hinder, com- 
munication between the guerrilla and the populace. The adminis- 
tration of both is necessarily local in character, with clearly 
defined areas of responsibility. 

Population control was quite success! u in Malaya, but has 
been much less so in Vietnam. Vietnamese authority embarked on 
a large-scale program in 1961, but by that cime it was too late, 
since they could not reach the extensive portion of the popula- 
tion under Viet Cong control for comprehensive fingerprinting, 
registration, and the like. As a result, it has been estimated 
that population control has only been about 50% effective. 

Supply control consists initially of a list of proscribed 
articles, whose sale or movement is either prohibited or regulated. 
This entails a comprehensive government organization embracing 
manufacturing sources, wholesalers, and retail outlets. Restricted 
articles fall into three main groups--arms and ammunition; cloth- 
ing, food, and medical supplies; and propaganda material. The 
last is an important category, including typewriters, duplicators, 
paper, stencils, carbon, inks, radios, and radio parts. Arms and 
ammunition obviously must be strictly controlled, but the much more 
complicated control of food, clothing, and medical supplies entails 
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a detailed rationing system applied to the whole population plus 
control of movement of bulk stores from factory or source to re- 
tail shop. Bulk supplies of food and clothing materials must be 
moved in supervised convoys with a manifest system, and staple 
foods are issued only on presentation of ration cards. The con- 
trol of medical supplies is an important task. They are vital to 
the guerrilla, particularly in a protracted struggle, and can be 
effectively controlled only by an elaborate system of certificates 
and accounting. 

In general, a meticulously applied population and supply 
control is quite the best means of isolating the guerrilla. It 
does, as noted above, imply a satisfactory standard of local ad- 
ministration and access to the great majority of the population. 

It requires, furthermore, a considerable diversion of resources 
(in manpower in particular) and effective law enforcement by 
police and troops. 
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The Role of Intelligence 



An effective and efficient intelligence organization is es- 
sential to a government facing an insurgency and is particularly 
important in the context of isolating the guerrilla from local 
support. Obviously, the whereabouts of the guerrilla forces 
must be known accurately for the purposes of military action, 
but his sources of local support must also be known in detail. 

But even before this it is desirable, if possible, to identify 
the individuals who comprise the guerrilla forces. This has al- 
ways been the most difficult problem for the counterinsurgents, 
and no completely satisfactory intelligence solution has yet been 
produced . 

Opinions differ on the best form of intelligence organization 
for those purposes, and, as our case studies show, there are 
variations according to the governmental structure of the country 
concerned. The alternatives are, broadly, a civil organization 
based on the existing police setup, and a military organization 
based on the armed forces. Having regard to the local nature of 
the intelligence requirements, it appears that the better alter- 
nati e is usually one based on the civil police. If effective 
links are provided with the intelligence departments of the armed 
forces it is possible to meet most of the requirements. There is 
the additional advantage that a civil police intelligence system 
can be maintained on a local basis if, as is likely, military units 
move away from a particular area. In other words, continuity of 
information is ensured- 
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Intelligence requirements range from political information 
at one end of the scale to information of guerrilla force move- 
ments and strength at the other. The political aspect is vitally 
important in framing the government’s psychological warfare plan 
and the propaganda to implement it. This is normally obtained 
by the technique of penetration, and the exploitation of all the 
normal sources such as informers, prisoners, captured documents, 
and intercepted messages. The requirements of the armed forces 
can be met by a combination of these and the normal military 
methods of reconnaissance in all its forms. An important factor 
here is the link-up between the two systems. An example is the 
British method developed in Malaya. The police obtained and col- 
lated the local intelligence, while the army, in addition to 
normal military intelligence functions, provided a number of of- ' 
ficers attached to the police. These military intelligence of- 
ficers worked within the police organization with the aim of 
extracting tactical information of value to the armed forces, 
and acting as a useful reinforcement to the police organization. 

The main lesson is the need for cooperation between all 
gatherers of information and all users of information. There 
is always a tendency toward proliferation of intelligence or- 
ganizations (there are said to be over 40 separate organizations 
operating in West Berlin today) and this must be firmly checked 
in any condition of insurgency. German operations against the 
various guerrilla forces in Occupied Europe in World War II were 
considerably handicapped by the competition between the the Ab- 
wehr, the SD, the Gestapo, and the various intelligence services 
of the puppet and satellite regimes. 

Lastly there is the counterintelligence or counterespionage 
aspect. The part of the intelligence organization charged with 
this duty (preventing the enemy from gaining useful information) 
is obviously very important in any operations designed to isolate 
the guerrilla. Information is as necessary to success for him 
as are the other physical requirements provided by such local 
support as he enjoys. This has applied particularly in campaigns 
where terrorism has been a major factor, e.g., Ireland and 
Palestine, and has led sometimes to the creation of special 
counterterror organizations. 
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Part Two: The Guerrilla and External Support 



CHAPTER III. THE NATURE OF EXTERNAL SUPPORT 



General 



As clearly shown by our case studies, guerrillas have nor- 
mally sought: outside support in such forms as political, psycho- 
logical, financial, military, and technical assistance. Usually 
these various types of external support have been intermixed. 

Before the rise of communism, contacts between the guerrilla 
and the outside were usually unsysteniatized, sporadic, and for- 
tuitous, as exemplified by the rather haphazard nature of British 
intervention in the Vendee in the late 18th Century. Since World 
War II, provision of outside support for Communist guerrillas has 
been systematic and based on a carefully worked out and time- 
tested doctrine. This is net to suggest that the Communist pro- 
cedures and measures are necessarily institutionalized, and un- 
questionably there has been, and always will be, an element of 
improvisation. But the procedures and doctrine are sophisticated 
and coherent. 

Political and social instability, economic distress, a gen- 
eral sympathy for the mystique of the guerrilla rebelling against 
the colonial overlord, all have combined to offer an environment 
and opportunities, here in greater degree, there in lesser, for 
relatively riskless aggression by international communism through 
sponsorship or exploitation of insurrection and guerrilla warfare. 

The nuclear stalemate has interacted with world public opin- 
ion to facilitate this use of guerrilla warfare for aggressive 
purposes. The possibility of escalation of an internal war to 
general nuclear warfare has made sympathizers with the established 
government reluctant to strike directly at the external source of 
support of the insurgency. Meanwhile, world public opinion has 
accepted the passage of guerrillas across frontiers without the 
outcry that arises when conventional forces cross frontiers. At 
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least in part this is because the Free World (neutrals as well as 
Western powers) have been maneuvered through skillful use of psy- 
chological warfare into accepting a double standard of conduct 
for Communist and non-Communist powers. 

From fear of escalation, pressure of world opinion, and in- 
evitable uncertainty about the size and importance of outside 
support, has come the sanctuary principle.* In the Greek civil 
war, for instance, the Greek army did not attack into Albania or 
Yugoslav Macedonia, whence the guerrillas were drawing vital sup- 
port. Nor, for their part, did the Yugoslav regular forces at- 
tack south into Greece, even when that country seemed shakiest. 
Such a direct attack might have prompted a vigorous Anglo-American 
response, perhaps even to start World War III. There was, of 
course, an analogous situation in the Korean War, when the UN 
forces refrained from attacking the Communist forces base of sup- 
port in Manchuria, for fear of provoking Soviet intervention in 
the war. Similarly, during the Indochina War of 1945-1954, China 
was a sanctuary for the Viet Minh. 

The idea of sanctuary has perhaps begun to erode somewhat in 
Southeast Asia, although probably only with respect to air opera- 
tions. The weight of world opinion has accepted (though not with- 
out much protest) US aerial reprisals in North Vietnam and in 
Communist -controlled regions of Laos but would probably condemn 
movement of US ground troops into North Vietnam. No attacks have 
been made on the Soviet Union or the People's Republic of China, 
both of whom have been overtly aiding North Vietnam. Either power 
is capable of retaliation and effective self-defense; the appre- 
ciation that they would not retaliate for the attacks on North 
Vietnam-, was daring as well as perceptive. The United States was 
not willing to go that far during the Korean War - -against a rela- 
tively major power. Yet it would appear that sanctuary is no 
longer quite as privileged as it was, at least so far as freedom 
from air attack is concerned. However, the United States has 
been careful not to undertake ground action into North Vietnam, 
although guarded threats of possible pursuit into Cambodia have 
been made. 



*In some instances, e.g., Greece, the sanctuary has been 
facilitated by the vagaries of political frontiers that cut across 
ethnic groupings so that the rebel on one side might find, on the 
other side of the border, people allied to him by myriad social 
bonds, perhaps even those of clan or tribe. 
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The International System and Insurgency 



The type of irregular warfare exposed in the background 
studies ranges all the way from skirmishes of the First Seminole 
War to the current war in Southeast Asia. Each example illus- 
t rates some form of guerrilla action, but the conditions that 
separate the cases are manifold. The Peninsular War, for example, 
was not primarily a guerrilla war in its chief aspects, but the 
types of outside intervention which occurred are hardly irrelevant 
to counterinsurgency. Equally relevant were the efforts of the 
Confederacy in the American Civil War to achieve legitimacy, le- 
gality, and foreign support. 

A pure case of confined guerrilla war is unthinkable today. 
All internal conflicts, from their origin and often long before 
they have passed the threshold of violence, have had international 
dimensions. Although outside support has not necessarily been 
decisive, it has usually been important, and our historical ex- 
amples suggest that in the 20th Century its application is inev- 
itable. In manifold subtle ways guerrilla war is "international- 
ized" from the moment the first shots are fired. This is not 
simply a function of the Cold War and the predominantly bipolar 
structure of the international system, but is implicit in the 
idea of insurgency itself, in which insurgents are endeavoring 
at least partially to supplant the incumbents as a legal entity 
in the international system. 

An insurgent movement begins from a position of relatively 
great disadvantage with respect tc the legal government, and it 
cannot triumph until and unless its victory can somehow be ac- 
cepted by the international system. This illustrates explicitly 
the need for outside support, both military and nonmilitary. 

There are abundant cases to show that moral, political, and psy- 
chological support from the world at large can assist a guerrilla 
movement immeasurably. A modern case in point would surely be 
the Algerian Revolution. Although defeated militarily in a con- 
ventional sense within Algeria, the FLN managed to enlist such 
diverse forms of international support that it was able to 
gain independence from France on July 7, 1962, after over seven 
years of armed struggle. Crucial to this victory, and related 
to this method, was the FLN’s successful use of psychological 
warfare waged in part through intermediaries, to erode French 
will tc pursue the conflict. 

The ultimate career of an insurgent movement, starting from 
a position of enormous power disadvantage, has depended in great 
measure on its success in promoting the separation of the twin 
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concepts of legality and legitimacy , both internally and before 
other nations. Legality it cannot acquire unless by coup d'/tat 
(which is not our concern) or unless anarchy or armed interven- 
tion ensue; legitimacy it can gradually come to possess if it 
operates with skill. Its primary international efforu in the 
nonmilitary sphere has been directed toward securing as wide as 
possible an assent to its legitimacy first as a belligerent, and 
— through a progressive discrediting of the legal government-- 
as a de facto government. This has clearly been the aim of the 
National Liberation Front in South Viernam. 

Conversely, the established government and its supporters 
will seek to prevent this outcome, but are likely to suffer from 
reciprocal disadvantages in their attempt. If the insurgents 
commence from a position of conspicuous weakness, they cannot 
help but gain strength, provided they maintain and expand their 
bases of local support and create emergencies for the forces of 
order. Each act of violence draws publicity. Each success breeds 
attention and respect. And a well-orchestrated propaganda pro- 
gram seeks to capitalise abroad on these successes. If all goes 
well, the aura of legitimacy will gradually commence to change 
camps. When the stage is sufficiently set, the insurgents feel 
powerful enough to establish a rival government in a guerrilla 
zone or on foreign soil, thereby inviting judgment of their own 
legality. 

The problem of the legal government is vexing in the sense 
that after the insurgent succeeds in eliciting outside support, 
the government itself must seek compensating aid from the inter- 
national market if it has not done so all along. This exposes 
it to the charge of being a front for foreign interests and tends 
to force it to demonstrate a lack of self-sufficiency and to 
mortgage a portion of its legitimacy. This has been one of the 
principal problems facing the beleaguered government of South 
Vietnam. 

This is reason enough--from the incumbent's viewpoint — that 
guerrilla movements should be nipped in the bud. If a guerrilla 
movement has managed to acquire a certain international respecta- 
bility, and hard outside commitments, it will have eluded the 
hazards of purely internal decision and will be implicated in the 
strategy and self-respect of the major powers and in the delicate 
balance of the international system. Every knowledgeable guer- 
rilla leader seeks this kind of assurance. 
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Insurgency and Subversion 



In the confused postwar backwash it has been possible for 
guerrilla movements to address themselves to a wide audience of 
international sympathizers, not only in the Communist bloc but 
in the Free World as well. Eoth the right of self-determination 
and the aspiration to social justice (professed by all modern in- 
surgents) have an honored place in the Western treasury oJ values. 
And at least since the Bandung Conference of 1955 there has been 
an impressive solidarity among the new nations on this issue, if 
on little else. Thus the climate of the international system, 
despite its bipolarity, has been extremely favorable for the re- 
ceptio: of insurgent legitimacy, especially when the guerrillas 
are att mpting to expel a colonial power under the banner of 
self-determination. 

This does not, however, alter the fact that most modern na- 
tionalist insurgents have seized upon the Marxist -Leninist-Maoist 
doctrine of revolutionary employment of guerrillas (because of 
its undoubted operational applicability) and, in the bargain, 
have tended to view the Western powers from the viewpoint of 
Marxist-Leninis . politic^ -economic doctrine. Nor does it change 
the correlative fact that Communist-inspired and Communist- 
supported insurgencies have enjoyed the international benefits 
of their nationalist orientation as long as some pains were taken 
to conceal the red flag. 

In the extraordinary chaos of the territorial revision of 
the last decades it has been inevitable that the strands of na- 
tional liberation and social revolution would become interwoven 
with Marx ist -Leninist theories and power drives in the underde- 
veloped world and easily confused in many quarters in the West. 

Tne history of Western political evolution and the vocation of 
many of the enlightened spirits of our civilization have pointed 
toward our endorsement of liberty for all peoples. Two case 
studies (Vol. Ill, pp. 1 and 145) have remarked on the support 
which both the American and Irish rebels received from a consid- 
erable segment of the British public and from the Whig and 
Liberal parties, respectively. Protests in favor of the insur- 
gents in Malaya or the Greek Cypriots seem to follow in the same 
tradition, no less than the support given to the Vietnamese and 
Algerian revolutionaries by many French intellectuals, or the 
suspended attitude toward both Castro's Cuba and the Viet Ceng 
that is or was widespread in Europe and Latin America. 

'While these contusions persist and are capitalized on by 
astute and vigorous insurgent propagandists, many individuals 
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continue tc support Communist-aided or -inspired guerrilla move- 
ments, even while abhoring international communism. On the other 
hand, to ascribe to Moscow and Peking credit for manipulation of 
all nationalistic or socially progressive insurgencies is an 
oversimplification. Condemning all revolution out cf hand merely 
intensifies the problem of assessing guerrilla movements objec- 
tively, and furnishes fuel to the propagandists of subversion. 

It is net necessary to read the modern examples of insurgency 
explored in this study to recognize that international communism 
is dedicated to subversion, and that the rival Communist capitals, 
Moscow and Peking, are ideologically in concert on their objective 
to use subversion as elements of their programs aimed at the de- 
feat of the West. 

Subversion mea ,s two things and can work in two ways. It is 
the general environ .ent (usually defined as being below the level 
of violence) in which a guerrilla movement takes shape and emerges, 
and it is the prescribed technique of intervention by which a 
major power, through the fomentation ;f social and political up- 
heaval, seeks to sap the legitimacy of the government of a rival 
state. Often the two sides of subversion work together. For 
example, during World War II the Vietnamese Communis, were able 
to capture leadership of the nationalist movement and use it later 
for a simultaneous war of independence and social revolution. In 
the case of other insurgencies, as in Algeria and Cyprus, the Com- 
munists were appreciated for their ability as rebel fighters, but 
kept at arm's length by the insurgent leaders. 

Where subversion from the outside commands and precedes the 
outbreak of organized violence, it is obvious that the question 
of outside support has been raised even before the rifles bark. 

Past experience has shown that this is not always obvious at the 
time, however clear it becomes with hindsight. Modern revolution- 
aries, who do not care to sacrifice their slender chances at the 
outset, will take all possible care tc conceal their indebtedness 
to foreigners with the object of solidifying nationalist sympathy 
within and international favor without. Ho Chi Minh did not 
formally request international recognition for his government-- 
a move that cemented his Communist af f iliations--until January 
1950, after the Chinese Reds had reassuringly appeared on the 
Yunnan frontier. The remedy for this kind of deception--whose 
first overt appearance is usually in "national front" form — mu s' - 
lie in sophisticated spotting techniques and biographic il ' ...1- 

edge of the various clandestine movements. Then, perh.os, ne 
potential guerrillas can be isolated from their leader- and the 
leaders from misguided sectors of outside support. 
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If subversion is natively generated and the explosion of 
guerrilla violence takes a more purely nationalistic form, it is 
obvious from recent history that external subversion will not be 
long in seeking to introduce itself. Here, the procedures of 
inhibition will depend on the case in point. Possibly the in- 
surgent leadership will not be anxious to allow this development 
and, like Nasser or Ferhat Abbas, will resist subversion while 
accepting support. The calculations of would-be supporters of 
the existing regime may have to be made on the spot in realistic 
terms involving multiple decisions. 

We have pointed out that contemporary guerrilla movements, 
in striving to assert their legitimacy in the international com- 
munity, have benefited quantitatively from the close and often 
opaque connection between the goals of independence and social • 
revolution, and the cynical lip-service paid to both motives by 
totalitarian and aggressive communism. Today, however, the tide 
of anticolonialism is virtually at an end, at least insofar as 
the major Western powers are concerned. It thus becomes easier 
for the international audience to separate the two drives and 
judge accordingly. Leninist theory teaches that wars of inde- 
pendence in collaboration with the national bourgeoisie must ulti- 
mately be followed by Socialist revolution. But by no means all 
individuals, groups, or agencies — or all nations--that have will- 
ingly endorsed the struggle of guerrillas for self-determination 
will go to the extent of favoring complete destruction and recon- 
struction of the social order. The parties in power are not the 
obvious beneficiaries of ongoing revolution in the new nations; 
yesterday's insurgents are often today's statesmen; as evidenced 
by the Bourgibas, Nehrus, and Kenyattas. 

Therefore, it should be theoretically possible to inhibit 
the outside support of future guerrilla movements on precisely 
these grounds. It should be easier to isolate and demonstrate 
the elements of conspiratorial subversion in the chaotic politics 
of the new nations, even though their characteristic instability 
makes for grave dangers. 

The hope of the revolutionaries is of course to continue the 
profitable association with nationalism, to portray existing sov- 
ereign regimes as "neo-colonial, 1 ' and to equate patriotism with 
social radicalism, especially in areas where economic and demo- 
graphic pressures have become intolerable. Latent imperialism 
in some states and inevitable boundary conflicts help to fill out 
the strategy. 

The first observation accounts somewhat for the current Amer- 
ican preoccupation with Latin America as a center for mounting 
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guerrilla activity. Although sovereign for over a century, many 
of these states do not offer or have not until recently offered 
effective political participation or social justice to their 
people. Aside from the fact that they lie within a sensitive OS 
sphere of influence, these cases seem earmarked as proving grounds 
for testing of the Communist axiom that revolution does not end 
with independence and that parliamentary regimes are a sham. Both 
the successes of reform and the elimination of insurgencies in 
this area can speak eloquently to those sectors which unreflect- 
ingly ascribe legitimacy to guerrilla movement, willy-nilly, and 
accept the broadest possible definition of "wars of liberation." 
Undoubtedly many of the present regimes of the new nations will 
also be watching this development, with a certain fear, but also 
opportunistically. 

Our case studies suggest that in the near future socially 
radical or Communist guerrilla movements will arise in the under- 
developed nations with the pretense of stigmatizing the "national- 
ism" and "patriotism" of existing regimes. The theme of neocolo- 
nialism will be broadcast at large. This communication can be 
challenged, and outside political and psychological support in- 
hibited, if the counterpropaganda can demonstrate that it is the 
guerrillas who are jeopardizing effective independence and lati- 
tude of national action. The reaction of other underdeveloped 
countries, both in their domestic policies and in their perform- 
ance in international bodies, is apt to depend largely on the 
caliber of this response. 



Insurgency and Western Opinion 



Guerrillas frequently receive military hardware from the 
Communist bloc and mass enthusiasm from the new nations, but it 
is especially in the West and through the gaining of Western 
sympathies that they achieve legitimacy. As has been so clearly 
demonstrated in the United States recently, in varying degrees 
audiences such as intellectuals, labor leaders, entertainers, 
church groups, and students are often touched by the arguments 
guerrilla movements put forward. The cruelty and ineptitude of 
the existing regime are underscored; the Cromwellian purity and 
patriotism of the guerrillas are set against them. The guerrillas 
are righteous and representative. Sometimes all this is not far 
from being the case. But many fail to look beyond the genus 
guerrilla movement in making the assessment, and equate all popu- 
lar uprisings . 
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What is not often realized is that a characteristic, fully 
articulated guerrilla movement (e.g., the FLN or the National 
Liberation Front) has easily as many external agents as it has 
officers on the field of combat. These persons are devoting 
full skill and time and conviction to cultivating hard support 
abroad and to changing attitudes wherever they will count. They 
may additionally be aided by local Communist parties and front 
groups. Their task is similar to that of forming a "popular 
front," and they are often remarkably successful. 

For example, although many Americans, such as Senator John F. 
Kennedy in 1957, instinctively favored an independent Algeria, 
the FLN missions in this country and in the vicinity of the United 
Nations nevertheless performed salesmanship of high distinction. 
.They succeeded in conveying the idea that this was a war of in- 
dependence like our own. They capitalized skillfully on the tor- 
ture and atrocity issues, publishing a voluminous white paper in 
English in 1960. And it is probably no accident that when French 
works about the Algerian war came to be translated here, the pro- 
portion was heavily weighted to the insurgent side, including 
several books by Communists. 

In the meantime, El Moudjahid , the FLN's official weekly 
paper, was rampantly anti-American. 

This same Quality of propaganda efficiency will not neces- 
sarily be found in every guerrilla organization and its quest 
for outside support. Splits, differences of opinion, personal 
rivalries among guerrilla leaders are not unknown and offer op- 
portunities to their opponents. In 1918-1919, Irish agents in 
the United States differed strongly among themselves and sought 
to hamper one another's activities. More recently, the two Is- 
raeli organizations, the Haqana and the Irgun Zevai Leumi were 
openly split after 1944. 

Although it will probably not be possible in the West for 
Communist movements to ingratiate themselves as successfully as, 
say, the Irish or Israelis, here, too, the rules of the game are 
the same. How many moderate Americans have been happy to accept 
the suggestion that the Viet Cong is independent of Hanoi and 
that it is, in essence, a "national front" movement? How many 
French and British find the existence of the Castro regime very 
tolerable and absolutely unconnected with their own destinies? 

These attitudes, insofar as they are innocent, are admirable 
examples of our plurality of opinion, of sympathy for the underdog, 
and related to a tradition of "objectivity" which refuses to see 
the world as black and white. But much is due also to a confusion 
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between endorsing independence for colonial areas and endorsing 
an aggressive nationalism, between endorsing social improvement 
in the poor areas of the globe and endorsing a severe and illib- 
eral doctrine of social improvement whose progressive encroach- 
ments weaken the West. 

Few of these attitudes, taken individually, are worth men- 
tioning. But taken together they contribute to a climate of 
opinion in which policy becomes hamstrung. Nonintervention may 
be all the insurgents desire, and a government will be hard- 
pressed not to choose this solution if its public opinion is 
shaky. Of course, a government will act if it feels its own 
vital interests threatened, but it will be reluctant to act for 
an ally. 

There is no possible Western world in which this kind of 
thing will not take place, nor would it be desirable that there 
were. The American people, in particular, have been profoundly 
and historically sympathetic to the self-determination of op- 
pressed and subject peoples, identifying early American experience 
with theirs. But Western governments, and particularly that of 
the United States, seem to have fallen down somewhat in the task 
of educating their publics to the problems which insurgent war 
poses. Front groups, protests, marches, and manifestos cannot 
and should net be prevented in the United States, but it might 
seem that official voices could be raised to keep opinion leaders 
reminded that this is a difficult problem. The American govern- 
ment's careful and reasoned response to a segment of the academic 
community concerning the war in South Vietnam--largely through 
the efforts of respected academicians--may have been a milestone 
in this regard. 



The Spectrum of Outside Non-military Support 



Extensive outside support has never been solely responsible 
for the triumph of a guerrilla movement, although it is often a 
component of that victory. In all probability significant out- 
side support may not develop unless the guerrilla movement shows 
strength, durability, and mounting success. Otherwise, doubters 
will hesitate, liberal well-wishers will question the representa- 
tiveness of the insurgents, and even friendly sponsoring powers 
will net wish to become gravely implicated 

If, then, a guerrilla movement has to demonstrate durability 
and stature before receiving significant amounts of outside aid, 
what procedures will it be likely to employ to solicit such aid? 
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On the whole — whatever its political doctrine or conspiratorial 
association — the movement will seek, at least at the outset, to 
appeal to as wide an audience as it can. Since there are many 
and diverse nations in the world, an insurgency will perforce 
tailor and diversify its propaganda so as to strike a chord with 
each disparate group it hopes to enlist for its cause. 

Once it is well established, a typical modern guerrilla move- 
ment can count on Communist-bloc support in accordance with the 
"wars of liberation" principle, even if it is not itself Commu- 
nist. Even when a guerrilla movement has been stimulated by Com- 
munist agents, it will usually have to prove both its seriousness 
as a catalyst for social upheaval and its nuisance value against 
the Free World before the support is overt. Conversely, it will 
have to estimate — in view of its geographical location and in view 
of the value Moscow or Peking sets on the area in which the con- 
flict is taking place --how much effective support it can expect 
in return for inevitable concessions to bloc politics. Our ex- 
amples suggest that if the area is tangent to the Communist bloc, 
serious arrangements can be expected, but presently (and particu- 
larly after the Cuban missile crisis) support is at best oblique 
and prudent if it is in Latin America or Central Africa. In gen- 
eral the Communists have tended to distribute their aid quietly 
(Moscow especially) until they are persuaded of backing a fairly 
sure thing. At this point, demonstrative propaganda and diplo- 
matic recognition ensue. 

Thus, the current guerrilla--whether he wants it or not--can 
expect the sympathy and at least the passive support of communism 
for his efforts. He can, however, anticipate being disowned or 
discredited if he commits serious errors--the worst of them being 
failure to solidify the allegiance of his own population. 

Three other current restrictions on the automatic nature of 
Communist support to "wars of liberation" may be noted. In the 
first instance, the Communists may see greater international bene- 
fit in cultivating good relations with the regime (let us say, 
Nasser-type) against which the guerrillas have risen. Second, 
the Communists may balk at the final seizure of power by an in- 
surgent group, feeling that it might produce unwanted Western 
intervention or perhaps lead to major war. Moscow's restraint 
of the Tudeh Party in Iran in the early 1950s is frequently cited 
in this connection. Third, there are the unfathomable ramifica- 
tions of the Sino-Soviet split in third areas, leading presumably 
to a fragmentation of bloc policy wherever rival Communist move- 
ments oppose each other (the Dominican Republic and the war in 
Vietnam are timely examples of this situation). 
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Many revolutionaries have been roamers. Expelled from their 
homelands by political exile or by choice, they cultivated attach- 
ments in various parts of the globe which served their parties in 
good stead when they returned to take part in revolutionary 
uprisings. In the past the impact of these foreign contacts has 
been profound. Today, the situation is mixed. Self-determination 
(in one form or another) is a fact for much of the globe, and — 
with the conspicuous exception of the emigres from Communist- 
dominated lands — colonies of exiles are no longer so conspicuous. 
The good old days of plotting in exile are perhaps past, but the 
age of subversion is in full rhythm. The problem persists. 

Guerrilla warfare is the prerequisite and strength of the 
weak who would come to power, especially in a state where social 
and political solidarity is flimsy. Today, the colonial period 
has practically ended, and guerrilla movements are increasingly 
less able to associate their cause with the imperative of inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless, in the authoritarian and oligarchic sov- 
ereign states that remain, there is abundant mileage to be gained 
from social justice issues. Insurgent guerrillas (as well as 
revolutionaries who have thus far avoided violence) will manage 
to associate this appeal with attack on the patriotism and na- 
tionalism of the regime they oppose. A classic example is Castro's 
campaign against Batista, where a majority of the Cuban people 
and outside observers came to doubt seriously whether the dictator 
really had Cuban interests at heart. Consequently, it is easy to 
see why guerrilla movements may continue to find exceptional sup- 
port and strength in wide areas of the underdeveloped world. 

However, the prospects have changed somewhat. "Wars of lib- 
eration" are no longer necessarily "wars of independence." Re- 
sponsible rulers in newly independent states recognize — perhaps 
from their own experience --that guerrilla insurgency is a spread- 
ing contagion, and that he who speaks in praise of revolution 
elsewhere is likely to be one of its next victims. 

In the past, as we have noted, there was an almost unbroken 
solidarity among the new nations in favor of active insurgencies. 
The bond of new nationalism was so potent that political dogma 
became a very secondary criterion. Carefully correct felicitations 
were frequently exchanged between the leaders of various insurgent 
movements. This attitude was endorsed at Bandung, where numerous 
resolutions were carried in favor of budding colonial uprisings, 
including the Algerian. Provisional governments were invited to 
"third world" conferences. Even if the political leadership of a 
given country might be wary of too activist a commitment to such 
regimes, both internal and diplomatic pressures and the whole 
mystique of new nationhood were generally decisive. 
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It was the disruption in the Congo in 1960 which really 
cracked this solidarity, although intimations of Af rc-Asian dis- 
cord had sometimes boiled up over the Arab-Israeli dispute. The 
farsighted action of France in summarily freeing her Black Afri- 
can colonies at a time when she could have confidence in their 
existing leadership was influential in assuring substantial pro- 
Western sentiment in Africa, and this has affected the stance of 
the entire neutral world. With the issue of independence largely 
passed by, the "third world" does not automatically endorse any 
given guerrilla movement. The ruling elites of underdeveloped 
countries have a general interest in global stability and legitimacy. 

The increasing social differentiation of these countries, 
however, as well as traditional ethnic and religious divisions, 
pose dangers for the future. Here is not only fertile ground 
for subversion, but potential support for revolutionary upheaval 
in other areas, provided that the elements so affected (e.g., 
labor unions, professionals, intellectuals, students) are in a 
position to contribute positive support. 

With respect to inhibiting nonmilitary support for guerrilla 
movements in countries of the uncommitted and underdeveloped 
world, a first dictate would seem to be political ar.d diplomatic: 
break down the solidarity of the bloc sc that virtual unanimity, 
even on sensitive issues, becomes less customary. A second use- 
ful policy is encouragement of contacts and exchanges with under- 
developed nations friendly to the West. A third, as we have men- 
tioned, is the skillful separation of the themes of nationalism 
and social revolution in the evolution of the "third world"; they 
have been closely linked up to this date. A fourth is, of course, 
the patient exercise of power and realism, letting deeds speak 
when they have something to say. 

While an efficient insurgent movement will distribute its 
propaganda activities in all major countries and may indeed es- 
tablish foreign headquarters in certain of them (as the FLN did 
in West Germany), its most thorough action will be concentrated 
in that major country which is most heavily involved in the sup- 
port of its incumbent opponent, or in the proprietary country if 
it is an anticolonial uprising. The reasons for this are obvious: 
any short-circuit that can be effected in the pubic trend of 
thought will have direct repercussions on the course of the con- 
flict. Thus, while it is very useful to the Viet Ceng to render 
America's role in Southeast Asia unpopular with Europeans, the 
benefits will be much greater if American opinion itself can be 
influenced against its government's declared policies. 
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There are, of course, more specialized solicitations of sup- 
port among discrete professional, ethnic, and religious groups. 
Spontaneously, the Islamic world is touched when a Muslim revolts 
automatically, the feelings of a man of color will go out to non- 
Caucasian insurgents; many lawyers will bristle at breaches of 
international jurisprudence; students will sympathize with rebel 
students; men of religion will bridle at vivid accounts of inde- 
cent cruelty. The insurgent propagandist has all these stops to 
play on. Moreover, instantaneous psychological reactions are not 
easily dispelled by cold war logic. 

Concerning international organizations, three special in- 
stances command our attention. The first is the international 
Communist movement, which, as a transmission belt, as a supplier 
of fxinds, or as a procurer of information is a worthy instrument 
for any who have access to its resources. The second is the 
United Nations, which, as a platform for insurgencies and their 
sponsors, has been extremely influential on more than one occa- 
sion. The Tunisian demand for independence, pressed in 1952 and 
1953 and actually brought tc a favorable vote (instructing France 
to settle the issue in line with the principle of self- 
determination) in the latter year, did much to hasten the trans- 
fer of sovereignty. And with Greece as spokesman in 1957, the 
Greek Cypriots were able to obtain a favorable UN vote regarding 
their aspirations (although they had to sacrifice enosis for 
independence). Finally, there is the special case cf the Arab 
League, which, with its funds, diplomatic pressures, channels of 
communication, Maghreb bureaus, and general good offices, played 
a large role in organizing and supporting the rebel movements in 
the three French North African states. 

The primary quests of an insurgency are for power and legiti 
macy. The first is won by force of arms in a guerrilla-type com- 
bat which may, at its culmination, develop into a classical war 
of mobility. Here, outside military aid may be of the essence. 
But the second is won through varieties of agitation, propaganda, 
and persuasion. The relation between the two techniques is ob- 
vious, and both are commonly present and synchronized in an effec 
tive modern insurgency such as that in Vietnam today. 



The New Colonialism 



In summation, it is readily demonstrable that, since World 
War II, insurgency has become an instrument of colonialism oper- 
ating under the guise of "liberation.” A sharp line of demarca- 
tion may be discerned between most instances of insurgency (and 
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its supporting irregular warfare) today and that of the preceding 
125 years or so. The historical record, which is before us in 
the basic papers as well as in an immense germane literature, 
shows that guerrillas in the past usually sought outside aid, but 
rarely obtained it save when they themselves were able to provide 
useful support to the regular forces of a power engaged in conven- 
tional conflict with a common enemy. . 

Moral support often has gone to insurgents, but with relatively 
little palpable effect, since its expression in military or other 
overt action would have led to war. Sympathy for the Boers, the 
Filipinos (1898-1913), the Ethiopians (1935-1936), the Spanish 
"Republicans " (1936-1939), to cite a few examples, was widespread 

but generally ineffectual. The United States had to go to war 
with Spain in 1898 in order to render effective support to Cuban 
insurgents . 

Financial and material support has been occasionally afforded 
— but usually without substantial benefit to the guerrillas, and 
sometimes to the ultimate disadvantage of those affording support. 
Thus, British financial aid to Spain in the Napoleonic Wars went 
to the Junta, and relatively little ever reached the guerrillas 
doing the fighting. Allied support in World War II was freely 
given to Tito’s guerrillas rather than to those of Mihailovic, 
with the result that Yugoslavia was lost to communism, a loss 
that was not necessarily inevitable. 

The United States is therefore faced with a new set of facts 
and conditions in insurgent guerrilla warfare affecting our in- 
terests. These must not only be recognized j we must adjust to 
them. The methods which defeated Aguinaldo, and the conditions 
surrounding his insurgency, are only partially comparable with 
those which relate to Ho Chi Minh and the Viet Cong. 
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CHAPTER IV. NONMILITARY ASPECTS OF ISOLATION 



FROM EXTERNAL SUPPORT 



The Interrat ional Environment 



Prior to World War II the characteristic system of European 
diplomacy had for centuries been multipolar, that is to say, 
based on a plurality of leading members, none of which was clearly 
preponderant over the others or could become so; the regulatory 
device was the balance of power. Since 1945, however, we have ex- 
perienced a bipolarity based on the preponderant power of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and the nuclear stalemate be- 
tween them. 

The incidence of nuclear weapons and the powerful trend of 
decolonization have simultaneously produced a situation in which 
relative prudence and piecemeal tactics are appropriate in the 
exercise of power, even by the superstates. This condition, as 
we have seen, has furnished a wide field for politico-military 
subversion. Overt war is increasingly dangerous, and so those who 
would change the status quo have found that use of the entire 
sphere of irregular, subversive activity to promote relatively 
gradual change is not only promising but requisite. A major and 
sudden loss for one side will result in a glittering gain for the 
other and possibly compel escalating or apocalyptic reprisal. 

The surer method is to advance obliquely and gradually, wherever 
possible by proxy, utilizing all the excuses and possibilities of 
legitimacy which the consensual attitudes of the international 
system confer. 

This has been the atmosphere in which the general problem 
of denying outside support to the revisionist guerrilla must be 
understood. One cannot attack the problem by seeking vainly to 
alter the propensities of the international system, but unless 
one understands the system as it operates, accepting its rules, 
one may very well go astray in seeking a solution. 
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There is also the matter of ideology, expressed in the no- 
tion of patterns of a "heterogeneous system." Although it is 
dangerous to subscribe to the notion that the so-called Communist 
and capitalist worlds are drawing closer together; it may not be 
foolish to speculate that the multiplication of "revisionisms” 
might have the effect of reducing the power of revisionism per se 
in the world. And the present trend is toward particularization 
and diffusion. Heterogeneity in a more frankly multipower world 
may beget less dangerous subversions, and it should increase the 
spectrum of means by which the insurgent search for outside sup- 
port can be countered — propagandist ically, diplomatically, and 
physically. 



Limiting Factors s. . Insurgent Success 

The wide spectrum of techniques available to a modern guer- 
rilla movement for gaining international support has already been 
noted. But the limiting features should be clearly understood 
and utilized by an opponent. They can be expressed briefly as 
follows: 

1. Preparation . The serious preparation of a guerrilla 
uprising by such means as internal subversion, training of cadres, 
precommitment of outside support, creation of invulnerable bases, 
and establishment of channels of communications, contributes 
heavily to ultimate success. Countermeasures should envisage 

the exploration and exploitation of any known weaknesses in the 
guerrilla’s range of preparation. 

2. Duration. The capacity for a guerrilla movement to per- 
sist and grow not only suggests to the outside world that the move- 
ment is being successful, but by the very fact of duration allows 
for the multiplication and permanent implantation of useful chan- 
nels to the outside. In this regard time is usually on the side 

of the insurgent. Disruptions in the rhythm of the conflict, how- 
ever, may cause him serious trouble, especially if his contacts 
with the outside are not solidly assured.* Even a diplomatic crisis 
short of increased intervention or escalation might serve this 
purpose . 



*In some instances, of course, hard-pressed insurgents may 
welcome a disruption or interruption of a conflict that is not 
going well, particularly if this can be accomplished on relatively 
favorable terms. Thus the IRA in Ireland was happy to accept a 
truce when it was at the end of its resources. 
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3. Technology . At the outset of an Insurgent movement, 

the guerrillas must usually fight with limited and simple weapons. 
While this does not in itself put them at a serious disadvantage, 
they may suffer severely from technological weaknesses in other 
respects. In particular, the efforts of an insurgency's external 
organization to gain outside support will depend in large part on 
the modernity and sophistication of its operation. This is 
particularly true in such matters as propaganda techniques and 
economic planning. Sophistication and modern technology can be, 
and often have been, provided by Communist sponsors, as in both 
North and South Vietnam in the current war. 

4. Froximity . It has been pointed out time and again that 
one of the critical elements in the success of guerrilla movements 
has been the accessibility of the territory of a friendly power — 
for supply, training, re staging, and moral support. Although this 
point is not so obvious in the case of nonmilitary aid, it is 
nevertheless of great importance. Insurgencies thrive on pub- 
licity, and it is much harder for timely publicity to emerge from 
the combat zone if the word cannot be sent out through friendly 
territory close at hand. Similarly, the whole problem of out- 
ward communication that a modern guerrilla movement needs is 
rendered much more precarious. 

5. Leadership . Sound leadership is critical in all phases 
of a guerrilla operation, and insurgent movements founder for the 
lack of it. But dynamic leadership also provides a catalytic and 
charismatic effect within and a propagandistic effect without. 

It is easier for a guerrilla movement to arrest attention abroad 
if that movement is firmly associated in people's minds with a 
popular and skillful leader. For instance, Castro's cigar, beard, 
and fatigues did much to collect sympathy for his movement abroad, 
as did Ho Chi Minh's ascetic physiognomy and cultured bearing. 

It is good politics for an insurgency to have an interesting face 
to present to the international public. Conversely, if the leader 
can be attacked and unmasked directly by counterpropaganda, or is 
captured or killed, the cause of the rebellion may suffer. 

6. Decision-making skill . In an average insurgency, skill 
at making decisions is customarily also an attribute of leader- 
ship, although certain decisions may be entrusted to collective 
bodies, of which, for example, the FLN in time came to possess 
several. Brilliance and timeliness of decision-making will tend 
to allow an insurgency to capitalize on all the techniques men- 
tioned here, within the measure of its means. Persistent fail- 
ure will usually lead to liquidations ar.d reorganizations. How- 
ever, there are certain inherent weaknesses of decision-making 
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in any guerrilla operation. One of the most conspicuous derives 
from the fact that decisions have to be made both inside and out- 
side the combat area, and that the internal and external organiza- 
tions--especially if their communications are attenuated and dif- 
ficult --may come into conflict. The opponent should be prepared 
to research and exploit these differences when they occur and to 
cast all possible doubt on the representatives of a movement's ex- 
ternal agents, to create suspicions that they are freebooters in- 
capable of speaking officially for the movement. Difficulties of 
this sort, if they can be created, may also spill back upon the 
internal organization and affect its morale. This has been at- 
tempted by the Americans and South Vietnamese with respect to the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnam, but our case study would suggest the 
effort has not yet had discernible success. 

7. Solidarity . Part of a guerrilla movement's capacity to 
elicit outside sympathy and support depends upon its pretension 
of representing a united popular will at home. The established 
government will therefore seek mercilessly to destroy this image 
by exploiting all flaws that appear. These are most apt to emerge 
in the conflict of the external and internal organizations, be- 
tween an insurgent movement and its acknowledged outside support, 
in the context of relations with potentially friendly states, and 
in clashes of personality. All possibilities of this sort should 
be carefully considered. Furthermore, guerrillas themselves — if 
often chauvinistically attached to the idea of their own heroic 
community — need to be constantly reassured that they are not an 
island in a hostile world. Ho Chi Minh incessantly told his peo- 
ple: "The reactionary colonialists’ aggressive war is unjust and 

hated by everyone. Our resistance for national salvation is a 
just war, therefore it is receiving the support of many people. 

The majority of the French people want to live in peace and 
friendship. The peoples of the colonies sympathize with us. The 
Asian peoples support us. Public opinion all over the world ap- 
proves us." (Speech of July 19, 1947.) It is this image of 
solidarity which must be attacked, within and without, by exploi- 
tation of error and use of fact, reciprocally, if the guerrilla 
is to be weakened. 



Outside Political Support and Countermeasures 



In our consideration of countermeasures against outside po- 
litical support, we are construing the word "political" in the 
more restricted and traditional sense of "diplomatic," or the 
area covering international relations. 
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As we have insisted, the external representatives of an in- 
surgent movement have a fundamental objective: to impress the 

legitimacy of their movement on as wide as possible a sector of 
the international community through persuasion and demonstration. 
They will stress the popularity and representativeness of their 
faction, and the corruption and repressiveness of the regime 
they are opposing. They will play the ’'underdog” role for all 
it is worth in the proper quarters, but in diplomatic milieu 
where power talks, they will insist on their growing strength 
and invincibility. They will attempt to prove that they have a 
healthier respect for international legality than their opponents. 
They will evoke historical precedent in their favor, especially 
if colonialism is the issue, to prove the continuity of the na- 
tion and their right to speak for it in its present form. If, 
by chance, certain of their leaders have already fulfilled state 
functions or if (as in the case of Ho Chi Minh, Sukarno, and 
others) the case can be made that they have already been the 
tenants of a legitimate state, this point will be pressed home. 

They will, as suggested earlier, make every effort to affect pub- 
lic opinion in those countries where government policy is hesi- 
tant. And they will seek, at a certain point in their evolution, 
to gain admittance to regional and international councils and 
conferences for the sake of further augmenting their legitimacy. 

These tactics, if skillfully pursued, should contribute to 
the expansion of outside diplomatic support, implicit and ex- 
plicit, and — what is just as important — to the attrition of the 
material and moral resources of the incumbent regime. After all, 
the incumbents have started with recognized sovereignty in the 
eyes of the world community and the legal right to request and 
receive aid and intervention. Any denial of this primary power 
is an absolute gain for the insurgency. 

In the diplomatic arena, two hurdles are apt to be of special 
importance. The first is the struggle toward the acquisition of 
legitimate belligerent rights for the insurgents, which, if granted, 
effectively "internationalizes” the war and promotes the tacit ad- 
mission that there are two legitimate centers of sovereignty in 
conflict. The second is the formation of a provisional govern- 
ment and the request for official diplomatic recognition from 
outside powers. The first condition will be achieved gradually 
and brought about by the evolution of the conflict; once it is 
achieved de facto , the insurgents will have gained potent polit- 
ical ammunition . In their quest for this aspect of legitimacy 
they are likely to play on such sensitive themes as the rules of 
war and the Geneva Convention concerning prisoners, as the Al- 
gerians did with such skill; and as the Viet Cong has done in 
the case of American and South Vietnamese use of tear gas. The 
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government will be tempted to rebuff such a challenge, but 
if it is accepted, it will automatically grant a kind of legiti- 
macy to the insurgent. 

As for establishment of a provisional government, and the 
quest for diplomatic recognition, the insurgency will usually wish 
to take the step at a moment when military events contribute to 
the impact or when it is willing to run ths risk of offending or 
inhibiting certain kinds of support to make gains elsewhere. This 
action tends to polarize the conflict by lining up the official 
international community on one side or the other. It promotes 
dangers as well as benefits for an insurgent movement, but it is 
an inevitable step along the path of legitimacy. 

These insurgent diplomatic effects will usually first be di- 
rected toward influential nongovernmental bodies, such as inter- 
national labor, youth and professional congresses, ad hoc confer- 
ences, and the like. ~ 

The countermeasures to these tactics are not easy to pinpoint 
since the exact possibilities will depend upon the political char- 
acter of the insurgency, its impact on the major actors of the 
system, the relations of the major actors with each other, and a 
variety of other political factors. Basically, however, the in- 
dicated responses may be divided into the following categories: 

1. Rebuttal of insurgent pretensions to legitimacy. 

2. Diplomatic pressures to prevent the piecemeal surrender 
of attributes of legitimacy by the established government. (This 
does not necessarily preclude granting limited belligerent rights 
to the insurgents, if required; this is a separate issue.) 

3 . Achievement of alliance solidarity in support of the 
legitimacy and legality of the established government. 

4. Diplomatic bargaining with would-be insurgent supporters 
to insure their neutrality in return for counterconcessions. 

5. Anticipation and disruption of major insurgent moves in 
the diplomatic sphere. 

6. Internal diversionary or retaliatory acts against the 
insurgents to offset or minimize insurgent gains. 

7. Mobilization of international bodies to reject insurgent 
pretensions . 
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Exploitation of Communist Weaknesses 



Undoubtedly it is most difficult for supporters of an incum- 
bent regime to interfere effectively with both the channels and 
circumstances of outside support to a guerrilla movement by the 
Communist bloc. However, there are certain propensities in 
Communist outside support that can possibly, under the best of 
circumstances, be exploited: 

1. Moscow may be in a moou today to limit given instances 
of guerrilla support, especially if they occur in areas where 
China, rather than the Soviet Union, is dominant in subversion. 
There are also asymmetrical but feasible quid pro quos that might 
be offered to Moscow in this connection. At least Soviet support 
may possibly be rendered desultory and mechanical. 

2. In the face of the Sino-Soviet disturbance it may become 
increasingly possible to disrupt the fidelity of communications 
between the guerrilla movements and the Communist centers. Sus- 
picion can enter where solidarity previously was the rule. An 
excellent example of the exploitation of inter-Communist diffi- 
culties was in Greece, where the KK.E was split internally, while 
the Tito-Stalin rift finally closed the border. 

3. With the breakup of European colonial empires almost 
completed, and the establishment of numerous uncommitted govern- 
ments throughout the underdeveloped world, frankly Communist- 
identified insurgencies may become less plausible. Consequently, 
the tecnniques of overt support to guerrillas by the Communist 
bloc may become more difficult, indeed less profitable. 

4. Any sequence of failures in which the Communist nations 
are implicated may have a cumulative deterrent effect on future 
actions . 



Outside Psychological Support 
and Countermeasures 



The psychological factor in guerrilla warfare is two-sided. 

On the one hand, tne insurgent makes strenuous efforts to convey 
the successes of the internal movement to the outside world, and, 
on the other, he is feeding back to his combat forces the record 
of sympathy and support elicited abroad. The two processes go 
hand-in-hand, and it is logical to assume that the established 
government will seek the disruption of both, parlaying victories 
in one sphere into the other, just as the insurgent has been doing. 
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Effective propaganda requires a combination of skillful pre- 
sentation, adequate technology, and understanding of audiences. 

This is no less true for the established government than for the 
insurgent. In the most recent examples we have studied, both 
parties have employed a wide range of propaganda and counterpropa- 
ganda addressed to a variety of audiences. 

The guerrilla thrives on certain well -tested themes, which 
must somehow be countered by his opponent: David vs. Goliath, 

purity vs. corruption, honor vs. treachery, poor vs. rich, gener- 
ous vs. profiteering, etc. In addition to this general picture 
of good vs. evil, there are other refrains. The government is 
guilty of atrocity (torture, germ-warfare, rapes, and civil vio- 
lence). The government is conceited and dissolute. The govern- 
ment is a henchman of greedy powers. The people have never been 
allowed free choice. The minority which rules is antipopular and a 
antipatriotic . The revolutionary brings laws and justice; the 
incumbent is cruel and arbitrary. And so forth. If "independence” 
can be added to this battery of charges, the more powerful the 
magic . 

It will be noted to what a remarkable degree insurgent propa- 
ganda seizes particular incidents and builds them up into a gen- 
eral cause c^lfebre . This is a device by which the Communists have 
profited for decades, and are exploiting to the hilt today in 
Vietnam. Should an innocent woman or child be killed in the 
course of a manifestation, a village search, or a skirmish, the 
incident will not go unpublicized. The execution of a single 
Greek guerrilla in the civil war of 1947-1949 elicited both a 
drawing by Picasso and a poem by Paul Eluard. 

All these techniques have their serious repercussions in the 
outside world if assisted by wide and effective channels of 
transmission. 

At the same time external guerrilla propaganda reveals an 
interesting dichotomy. On the one hand, it stresses the cruelty 
and injustice of its opponent and the sufferings imposed on the 
people; on the other, it spares no effort to represent the incum- 
bent as essentially weak and cowardly, on the run before the in- 
dignant might of decent world opinion, a "paper tiger." The prob- 
lem for the incumbent and his supporters is to turn the equation 
around: to show justice as the accompaniment of strength and to 

equate the weakness of the guerrilla with the need for deceit. 

The question of psychological support is a big issue. From 
the cases studied in support of th-.s report we can deduce a few 
guidelines to inhibit the insurgent's propaganda tactics and to 
appeal to the likely audiences. 
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1. The government must accept the insurgent’s choice of 
audiences, including an assessment of what he has to gain from 
each, and must develop positive propaganda for direction toward 
the same audience. 

2. The government, instead of wasting valuable energy in 
logical refutation of insurgent claims, should practice many of 
the same techniques that are causing him trouble. We have found 
no evidence that this was done systematically in any of our 
examples. 

3. ' Individual guerrilla atrocities and gaucherics should 
be systematically reported and emphasized. 

4. Orchestrated attacks on the personal conduct or past 
biography of guerrilla leaders can pay dividends, since public • 
opinion tends to associate the respectability of movements with 
the behavior of the leadership. 

5. Any refutation of guerrilla propaganda that effectively- 
contests its legitimacy is especially valuable. 

6. External failures of insurgent activity or schismatic 
developments among supporting powers should be skillfully and 
fully reported by leaflet, whispering campaign, or broadcast to 
the combat zones and internal areas of support. 

7. ' Splits in the guerrilla organization for outside support 
can be exploited. Simulated propaganda of one faction against an 
other, publicizing the split, covert aid to dissident elements, 
are a few of the many devices that can be used to profit by such 
a situation. 

8. In short, in the allotment of time and energy to psy- 
chological countermeasures , more attack and less defense is prob- 
ably indicated. This does not ignore the fact that systematic 
refutations will have to be made, especially where sophisticated 
and fundamentally open-minded audiences are involved. 



Outside Economic Support and Countermeasures 



Money is the life’s blood of the modern guerrilla movement, 
and to the extent that funds and resources are not obtained in- 
ternally through seizure, intimidation, or voluntary contribution 
they must come from the outside. Well-organized channels of 
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finance, set on foot in advance of the outbreak of actual guer- 
rilla combat, can immeasurably simplify the task of an insurgency 
and reduce the duration of its struggle. In general, if there is 
no friendly border or if air and other communications are severely 
interdicted by the forces of order, food and small arms and ammu- 
nition supplies for the guerrilla must be assured from the inside. 
Outside funds will be useful, however, to cover external agitation, 
diplomatic activity, bribery, and the inevitable large purchases 
of sophisticated arms, medical supplies, and ancillary equipment 
that will hopefully be introduced as the struggle progresses more 
favorably. The anomaly is that, not only have modern guerrilla 
movements been successful in securing large financial resources 
from sympathetic powers, but that, owing to the very structure of 
free enterprise on which the capitalist world prides itself, they 
have managed to deal profitably and privately in Western countries 
without undue difficulty. In the absence of restrictive legisla- 
tion, business is always business. 

The following have been promising economic targets for typi- 
cal, well-developed guerrilla movements: 

A. Friendly governments. 

B. Conationalists in foreign countries, who are sympathetic 
or forced to contributed through intimidation (the remarkable 
success of the FLN in collecting funds from the 400,000 Algerians 
in metropolitan France is to be recalled in this regard, as is the 
ability of the Chinese Communists to obtain contributions from 
overseas Chinese). 

C. Speculators, who regard the future prospects of exten- 
sive dealings with a guerrilla-movement-come-to-power as very 
attractive . 

D. Nonofficial bodies which have a stake ir. the outcome of 
the conflict, such as the AFL-CI0 in North Africa, which desired 
an influence over the Maghrebian labor unions. 

E. Commercial and shipping profiteers with little political 
interest in the conflict. 

F. Governments, government agencies, and economic concerns 
under their influence that perceived an opportunity to expand their 
economic markets at the expense of competitors who were restrained 
for political reasons. 

G. "Front" groups susceptible to raising contributions for 
humanitarian reasons . 
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Provided that a nation supporting the incumbent regime de- 
sires to take steps to inhibit the flow of funds to the guerrillas 
the following measures, ranging from least to most Draconian, may 
be available: 

1. Public indications of support for the incumbent regime. 

2. Voluntary requests to all nationals to refrain from 
guerrilla supply, and public blacklisting of intermediary "dummy" 
agencies . 

3. Close surveillance and (to the extent possible) police 
supervision of suspected insurgent agents, their environment, 
and their contacts, both at home and abroad. 

4. Diplomatic requests to friendly powers to impose similar 
restrictions . 

5. Selective supervision of currency outflow and requests 
to friendly powers to do the same. 

6. Assignment of sanctions to all individuals and firms 
doing business with the insurgents. 

7. Passage of criminal legislation to the same end. 

8. Refusal of national .• ters and harbor facilities tc hulls 
known tc have carried supplies for transshipment to the insurgents 

9. Graduated diplomatic threats to other powers permitting 
or having commerce with the insurgents. 

10. Imposition of sanctions on foreign suppliers. 

11. Asymmetrical economic or ether retaliation or punishment 
for noncompliance. 

12. Physical interdiction of insurgent supply through block- 
ade, search, and seizure. 

It must be recognized, however, that the less severe remedies 
are not likely successfully to staunch the flow of the more subtle 
forms of economic support, and that the harsher measures will us- 
ually seem self-defeating. Although the United States is net 
pleased that Canada and the Western European powers trade with 
Cuba, it has not been willing to pass beyond official protest. 
Furthermore, even domestic legislation regulating foreign com- 
merce will never be airtight, and in the most democratic countries 
it will be subject to review in the courts. The gloomy conclusion 
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is that in a free country, and especially in a free-enterprise 
country, economic support is elusive and difficult to inhibit un- 
less real public feeling can be developed to deter it.* 

There are three basic gradations of technique that a govern- 
ment can employ with regard to its own nationals; education, 
persuasion, and penalization. With regard to others, we have sug- 
gested a gamut of diplomatic pressures, none of which is likely 
to bring satisfaction unless the other government sees its inter- 
est in the same light. Past evidence seems to suggest that these 
matters are best dealt with in a quiet, bilateral fashion and not 
under the glare of publicity that accompanies the meetings of such 
organizations as NATO and the OAS. 



Summat ion 



The success of an insurgency in gaining the moral, psychologi- 
cal, political, and economic commitments which it needs from the 
outside will be directly related to its ability to exploit the 
characteristic tolerances of the international system. Attempted 
countermeasures that lose sight of this fact will probably fail. 

The fundamental quest of the insurgent for nonmilitary sup- 
port abroad revolves decisively around his need to cultivate the 
aura of legitimacy. This provides a point of attack for those at- 
tempting to disrupt this activity. 



*See also the extensive and relevant materials regarding 
economic assistance to participants in the Spanish Civil War. 
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CHAPTER V. MILITARY ASPECTS OF 
ISOLATING THE GUERRILLA FROM EXTERNAL SUPPORT 



General 



The simplest manifestation of guerrilla warf are--such as in 
the resistance of the American Indians or the Naga tribes of 
India--is the response of primitive peoples to encroachments by 
a more advanced civilization. On a more sophisticated level, 
the measures taken by a revolutionary government against reli- 
gion and against a traditional way of life unleashed the resist- 
ance in the Vendee. Later, the Napoleonic armies, which lived 
off the country, forced the Russian peasants to resort to guer- 
rilla warfare, in large part because of the food shortage the 
military exactions provoked, although nationalism played some 
part. Concurrently, an aspect of ideology, in the form of sim- 
ple national patriotism, was evident in the peasant struggles, 
in Spain and in the Tyrol. The importance of the respective 
roles played by hunger, hatred of the foreigner, attachment to 
native folkways, nationalism, and other manifestations of ide- 
ology cannot be precisely measured. 

Outside support has not been necessary at the start of a 
guerrilla insurrection, though it has obviously helped when 
available. Moreover, guerrilla warfare alone has rarely de- 
feated the regular army of a well-established government. To 
achieve decisive results the guerrilla must in the end, as we 
have noted, obtain external support to create a counteradminis- 
tration and a counterstate. 



Transborder Sanctuary 




One of the basic forms cf external support is the availa- 
bility of transborder sanctuary. Sometimes, this is available 
by default, simply because the neighboring government's author- 
ity does not extend into the border region. A classic case of 
this nature existed along the US-Kexican border between 1850-1890 . 



For Chree-auar'ters of a century after the Mexican War the 
border region remained a half -exp] ored wilderness, the domicile 
of Indian tribes still 'unsubdued by either country (Vol. Ill, 
p. 55). The Indians committed depredations in one country and 
took refuge in the other. They recognized no boundary, but knew 
that once across the Rio Grande they were fairly safe from pur- 
suit. In the years immediately after the Civil War the worst 
offenders were the Kickapoos, a small but warlike tribe which 
had migrated south during the 186Cs, and settled in the Mexican 
state of Tamaulipas, about 40 miles below the Rio Grande. Re- 
garded with favor by the local authorities and population, the 
Kickapoos behaved peacefully in Mexico and their loot brought 
from the United States contributed to the prosperity of the area. 
Because of their depredations the US Government repeatedly at- 
tempted in vain to have the tribe returned to its jurisdiction. 

After a series of reprisal raids by US forces, undertaken 
despise Mexican pretests, the Kickapoos were returned to US con- 
trol in 1875. The stabilization of settlement in Texas and im- 
proved Texas police forces deterred further Indian raids in this 
region . 

In the 1870s the problem shifted westward to New Mexico and 
Arizona where the Apaches presented the main menace. After com- 
mitting their depredations, the Apaches usually sought refuge in 
the Sierra Madre mountains of Chihuahua and Sonora. But since 
the Apaches attacked Mexicans as well as Americans, they were not 
protected by the Mexican authorities. Indeed, in 1882 both gov- 
ernments reached an agreement by which troops of either country 
could cross the international boundary in close pursuit of hos- 
tile Indians. The agreement, periodically renewed, worked tol- 
erably well and though the Apaches were not completely subdued 
until the 1890s, it ended the problem of transborder sanctuary. 

Similar problems of transborder sanctuary for raiding 
tribesmen were encountered during the course of European colo- 
nial expansion in Africa and Asia. From Algeria, the French 
mounted repeated punitive expeditions into Tunisia and Morocco, 
virtually annexing both countries eventually. Similar problems 
plagued the British Northwest Frontier in India as well as the 
Burmese border areas (Vol. II, p. 21). Foreign support of re- 
calcitrant tribesmen, either by adjoining native states or by 
rival colonial powers, was sometimes a factor. In the case of 
the cclonial rivalries, diplomatic means, backed by a show of 
naval and military force, sufficed; in the case of the native 
states eventual occupation of the base of external support was 
often resorted to. Generally, the superior organization and 
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technology, both civil and military, of the colonial power re- 
duced the problem of tribal raiding to a bandit nuisance. There 
were three major exceptions between the World Wars. From 1920 
to 1925 the Riffis under Abd el Krim nearly drove Spain and 
France out of northeastern Morocco; at about the same time the 
Druzes were seriously threatening French control of Syria; and 
in the 1920s and 1930s there was a revival of fighting on the 
Northwest Frontier in India. It is noteworthy that Abd el Krim 
employed some foreign experts and received some support from 
anti-French elements in England. 



Direct External Si 





More difficult than dealing with simple tribal raidings, 
or even primitive native uprisings aided by essentially free- 
lance technicians, is the case when guerrillas receive system- 
atic support of a foreign nation or nations. Here, tv.’o basic 
situations have existed. 



The first has been when a hostile state has deliberately 
fomented guerrilla warfare in another state to put pressure on 
the victim and to impress the friends of the victim with the 
earnest of its hostile intentions. Thus Sudeten German leaders 
on Hitler's orders engaged in a brief show of incursions, by a 
Sudeten Freicorps into Czechoslovakia; more recently President 
Sukarno introduced guerrilla warfare, first against Dutch New 
Guinea, and later against Malaysia. On the other hand, a short 
terrorist campaign waged by Austrian Nazis, on orders from Ber- 
lin, failed in 1934 under the pressure of an Italian military 
counterdemonstratiun . But this type of operation is essentially 
political-diplomatic and an accessory to the overall political 
picture. 



The second type of external guerrilla support is more sig- 
nificant. It consists of external support for guerrilla opera- 
tions which may or may not be revolutionary. During World War 
II in Western Europe the Resistance was not revolutionary (that 
is in opposition to the established regime) where it was ap- 
proved or inspired by the legal government in exile. It was 
semirevolutionary in France, where it opposed Vichy. In Eastern 
Europe (except for Russia) tna Resistance sometimes began as a 
nonrevolutionary movement, but soon was captured by revolutionary 
forces. This was particularly true in the Far East, where the 
few effective Resistance movements were particularly susceptible 



to anticolonial revolutionary slogans. 



In both China and Vietnam 
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the revolutionary aim also overshadowed the resistance to the 
foreign invader theme very early. The pure type of revolutionary 
guerrilla warfare was that in Ireland, Israel, and Cyprus. 

To deal with this type of external support for an existing 
insurgency (whether or not revolutionary in nature) represents 
a much more serious military problem than dealing with the old 
style of marginal tribal guerrilla warfare. 

Answering the challenge of transborder guerrilla support with 
reprisal raids and strikes against the support bases has historic 
precedents. In the 16th Century guerrilla warfare against adjoin- 
ing Christian states was a deliberate part of Ottoman strategy. 
Unable to commit its regular forces for extended periods, the 
Porte relied on a large irregular border establishment- to keep up 
pressure. This was countered by Hapsburgs and Romanoffs by spe- 
cial border forces and counterraids. The danger in this was that 
such reprisal raids could, and often did, escalate into full- 
scale war. In full-scale war, guerrillas become auxiliaries of 
the main army and strikes against their bases become part of the 
normal overall conduct of war. There are, however, complications. 
When Napoleon attempted to eliminate Turkish bases in Palestine, 
which supported guerrilla warfare against the French in Egypt, he 
merely extended his commitments without gaining the desired re- 
sult. And when the counterinsurgent tries to interfere with neu- 
tral countries whence supplies come to guerrillas he may well 
consolidate neutral feeling against him. This, at least, was the 
experience of the British during the Revolutionary War (Vol. Ill, 
p. 1). 



xn the 20th Century guerrillas often receive external support 
from countries ostensibly nonbelligerent. Reprisal raids against 
foreign bases where the guerrillas receive training, recuperate, 
arid return to their zone of operations have been avoided, even be- 
fore the complications of nuclear deterrence and stalemate 
emerged. For instance, the United States, Britain, and Greece 
carefully avoided any action against transborder guerrilla bases 
during the Greek civil war (Vol. II, p, 173). The United States 
also condemned Israeli reprisal against f edayin bases as well as 
the French air attacks (during the Algerian War) on Tunisian 
border villages, such as the operation against Salkiet in Febru- 
ary 19S8. 

Modern opposition to such transborder actions appears to be 
based on three main considerations. For one, such actions have 
in the past been used as pretexts for aggression; second, they 
may be ineffective unless launched on a sufficiently large scale; 
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third, they are potentially escalatory in the nuclear age. If 
raids are on a small scale, diplomatic complications and un- 
favorable effects on neutral public opinion may well outweigh 
any advantage. In the case of the current US aerial operations 
against North Vietnam it may be doubted if Communist leaders be- 
lieve that the United States has expansionist intent, although 
the operations are on a scale large enough tc be called serious. 
It must be recognized, however, that aerial attacks short of 
truly catastrophic have often, in the past, strengthened the 
victim's will to fight and to retaliate, even if assymetrically . 
If American aerial pressure, plus the costs of intervention in 
the south, lead North Vietnam to change its policies, then views 
as to the merits of such operations will change accordingly. 

Since much of warfare is a balancing of cost against advan- 
tage, if the costs of intervention from a sanctuary can be run 
up to the point where the operation ceases to be profitable, 
then the intervening regime will be under heavy internal pres- 
sure to change its policies. The point between profit and loss 
may be that at which the regime is losing so many of its cadres 
and soldiers as to impair its control over its own country. 

This could possibly eventuate from retaliatory counterguerrilla 
raids into the sanctuary by irregular government forces, being 
careful to make clear the distinction from a formal invasion by 
conventional forces . Whether such operations 'would have the 
desired effect must remain doubtful; even the Israelis had to 
escalate their response to conventional 'war in 1956. 

Attacks against the regular military establishment of che 
nation giving external support co the guerrillas are not likely 
to be particularly effective- -but can be downright dangerous. 
Partially this is due to the very nature of guerrilla warfare. 
Essentially, it is a voluntary effort, dependent on a consider- 
able degree of motivation. Outsiders cannot by themselves orga- 
nize a people's war without adequate local support. 

There are come few historic examples where the threat of 
force, open or implied, against the unfriendly state has been a 
deterrent against supporting guerrillas. In 1309 French threats 
forced Vienna to abandon its semiovert aid to the Tyroleans, and 
during the Boer War British seapower, among other factors, pre- 
vented potentially hostile nations from giving aid to the Boers. 

A particular problem to be considered is the scope of out- 
side support. In the initial stages tne guerrilla support re- 
ouirements are limited to small arms and ammunition much of 
which can be obtained locally. To pass into the higher stages 
of warfare, however, outside support is almost always necessary 



for ultimate guerrilla success. But the fortunes of war may 
place enough weapons into the guerrillas’ hands without exter- 
nal aid. The Italian arms and equipment obtained in 1943 by 
the Balkan partisans are one such instance (Vol. Ill, p. 163) 
and in 1945 the armies of Mao Tse-tung acquired part of the 
equipment of the Japanese Kwantung army. These windfalls al- 
lowed the equipment of large, standard formations. The Viet- 
minh divisions were trained in China during their war against 
France, and the Greek partisans obtained their heavy equipment 
from abroad. On the other hand, in Malaya and the Philippines 
the Communist guerrillas, by and large, received little direct 
external support and failed. The list could be prolonged al- 
most indefinitely, merely to show that while there is no con- 
sistent pattern, guerrillas almost invariably need considerable 
outside support to transform themselves into an army able to 
fight on a conventional set-piece pattern. The rare exceptions 
have occurred when the armed forces of the established regime 
may have become so eroded from within that they have gone over 
en masse to the enemy. This, for instance, provided Castro 
with the forces for his final offensive. 



Interdiction of External Support by Cutting 
the Guerrilla Line of Communication 
within the Afflicted Country 



Normally the first, and in many ways most attractive, 
measure to cut external support for the guerrilla is to cut 
the line of communications with the source by military action 
within the afflicted country. This avoids diplomatic complica- 
tions and minimizes adverse public opinion abroad. It allows 
the use of already existing organs of supervision and control 
operating in conjunction with the military. Two main types of 
action seem indicated here. First, preventive measures before 
the outbreak of guerrilla warfare, and second, measures de- 
signed to interdict support arriving from abroad. Naval inter- 
ception, although not strictly "within the afflicted country," 
is in this category. 

The first type of action is mainly indirect. It may con- 
sist of publicizing the efforts to alleviate the social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems which furnish the necessary cause 
for the guerrilla movement. It is possible that the establish- 
ment of Irish Home Rule in 1914 might have prevented the out- 
break of the Irish troubles (although it might have caused re- 
bellion in Ulster). At the same time internal security forces 
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and administration may be strengthened. To be sure, neither ac- 
tion can be guaranteed to prevent the outbreak of guerrilla war- 
fare, especially if it is sponsored from abroad. Sometimes the 
established government may be unable to make the concessions re- 
quired without totally changing its own character. However, im- 
proving the administrative machinery and changing the orienta- 
tion of the armed forces from conventional toward counterguer- 
rilla operations appears to be worthwhile. 

Once battle has been joined, success in interdicting the 
guerrillas from external support depends to a large degree upon 
geographic conditions. A country isolated by natural barriers, 
or located among countries which oppose the guerrillas, makes 
easier the counterinsurgent’s interdiction of external support. 

A small country, or one easily compartmentalized, also favors 
interdiction. Lengthy borders, especially if the adjoining 
countries are favorable to the guerrillas, as was the case in 
Greece, China, Algeria, Vietnam, complicate the problem of 
interdiction. 

A high proportion of coastline to land borders usually 
helps the counterinsurgent because maritime traffic can be 
controlled, to a large degree, with a limited amount of tech- 
nical means and, except in times of war, the counterinsurgent 
is likely to have naval supremacy. But during peacetime, and 
when neutrals are involved in support of the guerrilla, naval 
interception presents certain difficulties. Coastal traffic 
is notoriously hard to intercept and control and small amounts 
of supplies usually have reached the guerrilla along this 
route. Port control, even of the most stringent kind, has not 
always prevented the smuggling of small arms, money, and propa- 
ganda materiel. Coastal shipping and port smuggling provided 
sufficient materiel for the EOKA operations in Cyprus. More- 
over, the most stringent port controls often cause so much 
economic damage, by delaying the unloading of cargo, etc., that 
they may become counterproductive. 

Interception on the high seas is more effective but, cer- 
tainly in peacetime, is likely to cause diplomatic, legal, and 
propaganda difficulties. The British attempts to blockade the 
colonies and to control neutral shipping led to the formation 
of a League of Armed Neutrality against England (Vol. Ill, p. 1). 
During the Boer War the search of a German mail steamer provoked 
a serious incident. In 1945-1948, naval interception of ship- 
ping carrying men and materiel to Palestine was only partially 
effective because political considerations prevented the Admi- 
ralty from halting ships on the high seas (Vol. Ill, p. 181). 
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During the Algerian war, however, the French intercepted high 
seas shipping with only minor international reperoussiuns . The 
Royal Navy intercepted a vital shipment of arms shortly before 
the Irish Easter Rising of 1916 (Voi. Ill, p. 145). A success- 
ful example of military action against enemy bases, undertaken 
in large part to halt coastal traffic to the Greek partisans, 
was the German occupation of Leros in November 1943. Even so, 
this was of only limited usefulness because alternate bases in 
Cyprus and the Middle East were available to the Allies. 

Airborne support for guerrillas was provided on a massive 
scale during World War II by the Western Allies as well as the 
Soviet Union. It was, of course, much cheaper to bring in sup- 
plies when the guerrillas were in actual possession of air 
strips. Then, too, personnel could be evacuated this way. The 
other method, essentially a one-way operation (since helicopters 
were not in use), was by parachute, sometimes on a massive scale. 
According to one source 198,000 Sten guns, 2,000 Brens, 128,000 
rifles, 58,000 pistols, 723,000 grenades, 9,000 mines, and 
585,000 kilograms of explosives were parachuted into France. 
Countermeasures against airborne support included attempts to 
destroy or occupy the bases, fighter and antiaircraft intercep- 
tion, and above all denial of suitable landing and drop zones 
to the guerrilla. Once the guerrilla established a secure area 
under his control, however, the interception of airborne sup- 
plies became more difficult. In any case it seems likely in the 
future, as in the past, that small amounts of supplies and small 
groups of key personnel can be brought in by air despite very 
strong countermeasures . 

History provides numerous examples of operations to inter- 
dict support reaching guerrillas across land frontiers. In ad- 
dition to the usual border control by customs, the counterin- 
surgent has invariably employed roving patrols and ambushes of 
guerrilla convoys. Usually supply convoys, often mule trains, 
move by night and guerrilla staging areas are especially vulner- 
able to attack. Much depends here on an active and accurate in- 
telligence network. Excellent examples of night operations 
against guerrilla convoys are the actions of Major Orde Wingate 
and his Special Night Squads during the Arab revolt in Pales- 
tine, 1937-1938. 

Patrols and static control points have sometimes been sup- 
plemented with artificial barriers such as the limes of the 
Romans. In more recent times both the British and the French 
have built land barriers to halt the influx of outside aid. 

During the Arab revolt in Palestine the British erected "Teggard's 
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wall," a barbed-wire barrier, reinforced by blockhouses, 
across northern Palestine and successfully interrupted in- 
filtration from Syria. Similarly, the Boer country was 
compartmentalized by a chain of blockhouses, sometimes with 
wired intervals. In Algeria, the French built the Morice line 
to seal off the Algerian-Tunisian border, electrified wire, 
mine fields, aerial observation, and the evacuation of the pop- 
ulation from the border area combined to make a tight seal. 

The experiment, while costly, was highly successful in inter- 
dicting tne movement of personnel and supplies. However, the 
forced removal of the population in Algeria was counterproduc- 
tive and thus aided the guerrilla. 

Interdiction of supplies may have unforeseen effects on 
guerrilla warfare. In the case of the Greek Communists , mas- 
sive foreign support tempted them prematurely into large-scale 
operations. On the other hand, isolation of the FLh in Algeria 
prevented it from passing into trie large units phase of 
operations . 

Drav ; i r.q the Guerrilla Away 
from his Outside Support 



Relations between the sponsor nation and the supported 
guerrilla are likely to be difficult. Guerrilla warfare re- 
quires months and even years of suffering and during this period 
tensions may 'well develop between the sponsoring nation and the 
guerrillas, indeed even among foreign-based leadership (govern- 
ments in exile), and the men in the field. At the simplest 
level the guerrilla feels that he is exploited and starved of 
snnnort: the suoportinq nation or government may feel that the 
guerrillas have suspiciously autonomous tendencies. 

Even when guerrilla warfare is sponsored by governments in 
exile, the guerrillas often tend to grow away from the aims and 
character of that government. The guerrilla develops a dynamism 
of his own which the government in exile may not understand and 
may not be willing to support. French Royalist and .British sup- 
port of the Vendle rising was net very successful, in large part 
because the French £migrt? leadership was unwilling to adapt it- 
self to the ''social and military conditions of partisan warfare ' 
(Vol. II, p. 1). The split between the governments in exile and 
the Balkan guerrillas is a prime example and the Germans were 
able to exploit it and even to draw manpower from royalist guer- 
rillas against Commur.i st-led partisans (Vol. Ill, p. 163). Or, ^ 
as j n Greece, ideological differences between the guerrillas and 
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their sponsors, coupled with military defeat, may well lead to 
a decision by the sponsoring nation to end its support rather 
than to waste further assets. 

Military action, keeping constant pressure on the guer- 
rillas, is likely to hasten the process. It may result merely 
in splitting the guerrilla movement, but it also may result in 
a real division between the guerrilla and his sponsor. On the 
tactical level, it also is true that military pressure and suc- 
cesses of the counterinsurgent are likely to be reflected in the 
relations between the guerrillas, the population, and the out- 
side supporters. Thus it was common experience during World War 
II that local support for Allied missions cooled and sometimes 
was withdrawn completely whenever the fortunes of war, local as 
well as on the main front, favored the Axis. 

Coupled with the above operations is the necessity to pro- 
vide easy surrender terms for the guerrilla. This again will 
give him a choice of accepting or rejecting outside support and 
may again tend to drive a wedge between the two parties . 
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Part Three: 



Evaluation 



CHAPTER VI . CONCLUSIONS 



General 



1. An insurgency that enjoys an appreciable measure of 
voluntary popular support reflects a very real maladjustment in 
the society in which the insurgency occurs. Thus the employment 
of military force necessary to suppress insurrection must be in- 
tegrated with nonmilitary measures designed to correct the mal- 
adjustment, which will involve all departments of government, 
and affect all elements of the society. 

2. To be militarily effective, an insurgent guerrilla 
force must have voluntary or forced support from a substantial 
element of the local population in its area of activity. At a 
minimum, this support includes food and information. Physical 
and moral forms of external support can contribute substantially 
to effective insurgency. Guerrilla operations can sometimes be 
temporarily continued by an insurgent force without local sup- 
port when it can receive regular and adequate physical support 
from outside sources, but in such a case the force begins to 
lose the essential characteristics of the guerrilla. 

3. Ultimately, effective counterinsurgent action tc isolate 
the guerrilla from his sources of support will permit the estab- 
lished government to seize the initiative from the guerrilla and 
through military attrition assure his complete defeat due to his 
lack of recruits, supplies, and intelligence. 

4. There are three fundamental preconditions for effec- 

tively isolating the guerrilla from local and/or external sup- 
port: a high order of military competence in the counterguer- 

rilla forces; an effective local administration working in close 
coordination with the military forces; and a perceptive and sub- 
stantial response to popular grievances which have contributed 
tc the insurgency. In further detail these preconditions can be 
spelled out as follows: 
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a. Military competence in counterinsurgency implies 
not only forces with a high order of military effectiveness in 
conventional tactics and techniques, but also an ability through 
training, experience, and acclimatization to adapt these tactics 
and techniques to the local environment in which the guerrilla 
is operating. It includes leadership which is not only fully 
proficient in conventional operations, but which is prepared" 
(inherently or by indoctrination) to apply this proficiency both 
imaginatively and flexibly. 

b. Isolating the guerrilla from local support (and 
often from external support, as well) requires a local adminis- 
tration which can initiate and implement a long series of admin- 
istrative measures to control the movement of population and 
goods, to gather information, and to police affected areas. 

These measures, in turn, require competent, hones., and humane 
administrators and policemen. Use of military personnel in these 
essentially administrative roles may sometimes be necessary, but 
this can only be a short-term expedient, not a substitute. 

c. Every insurgency situation is the result either of 
popular grievances which have led to revolt or external manipu- 
lation which has exploited or created some elements of popular 
grievance. Military and administrative effectiveness offer an 
opportunity to provide a response to the grievance or grievances 
in such a way as to offer a viable and more attractive alterna- 
tive to what the guerrilla promises, and by contrast to remove 
some of his support. Perhaps the principal reason for French 
failure in counterinsurgency efforts in Vietnam and Algeria was 
their apparent inability to present a truly viable alternative; 
in contrast, the British in Malaya were able to offer both in- 
dependence and a better life. 



Isolation from Local Support 



5. The military are fundamentally handicapped in dealing 
with the guerrilla because he is a part of the indigenous so- 
ciety and thus not readily identifiable as an enemy. Therefore, 
the mere application of military force, even on a massive scale, 
is not effective until or unless soldiers can clearly identify 
and attack the guerrilla. Indiscriminate military efforts may 
aggravate the very maladjustments that have produced the 
guerrilla. 

6. The problem of identifying the guerrilla so as to dis- 
tinguish him readily from the indigenous society, and thus be 
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able to fight him and effectively to isolate him from his 
sources of support, has not yet been solved in a satisfactory, 
comprehensive manner. 

7. Despite lack of precise means of early identification 
of the guerrilla, general action designed to isolate him from 
the society can be effective and can contribute toward more 
precise identification since the guerrilla is forced to fight 
to reopen or to retain his links to the sources of his support. 

8. Isolation of the guerrilla from local support should 

include measures aimed at: (a) withdrawing the local civilian 

populace from supporting or adhering to the insurgent cause, 

(b) inducing popular loyalty or support for the incumbent gov- 
ernment, (c) physically denying guerrillas access to local sup- 
port, and (d) defeating the insurgent forces militarily. There 
will be considerable overlap in measures fitting these four dis- 
tinct categories, which are spelled out in further detail below: 

a. Experience shows that military action can con- 

tribute directly to administrative measures intended to withdraw 
the local civilian population support from the guerrilla. This 
includes: provision of physical security to permit effective 

law and order as well as protection and security to the civilian 
populace, particularly security from terrorism and from raids; 
civic action in support of the political and administrative 
goals of removing the grievances which led directly or indirectly 
to the insurgency; psychological warfare (which must be combined 
with both active military operations and effective nonmilitary 
measures both to attract popular support and to draw the people 
away from the guerrilla). 

b. Actions which military forces can take to attract 

popular support to the government, while drawing the population 
away from the guerrilla, include the following: seizure of all 

opportunities to encourage rapport between the military forces 
and the population by kindness, consideration, courtesy, and 
various types of ’’civic actions” to help them and to improve 
their living conditions which troops can take without interfer- 
ing with their primary combat missions; all possible measures 
to avoid casualties to noncombatants or damage to their posses- 
sions when they are inadvertently in the way of combat operations, 

c. Action to deny guerrillas physical access to local 
support includes both supply denial or control, and population 
control. Both of these measures require a closely integrated 
combination of military and administrative actions. 
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d. Defeating the guerrilla militarily will require 
efforts to bring him to battle as frequently as possible against 
forces with superior combat capability. Threatening or destroy- 
ing the guerrilla's links to his support will probably force him 
to reopen or retain these links, and should contribute to efforts 
to seize the initiative and to wear him down by military 
attrition. 

9. Militarily protected physical obstacles to impede un- 
authorized communication, to prevent unhindered movement of 
goods of all types, and to inhibit uncontrolled movement of lo- 
cal population and of guerrillas, have been effective in facil- 
itating both supply denial and population control. They have 
also severely hampered the flow of information to guerrillas. 

10. Action against the guerrilla insurgent must be prompt, 
thorough, initially massive, and intensive in order to offset 
the guerrilla's inherent initiative advantage. Counterinsurgent 
responses that merely match, or offset, what the guerrilla is 
capable of doing will usually be too little and too late. A na- 
tural desire to avoid excessive force and unpopular measures, 
e.g., curfews, food control, in suppressing insurgency among 
one's own people tends toward a government hesitancy and a re- 
straint that permits the guerrilla to retain the initiative, 
and thereby to increase his strength and prestige. In such a 
situation, government reactions to the guerrilla tend to in- 
crease gradually in scope and intensity, so lagging behind 
events that the result is a gradual frustration-induced esca- 
lation to the point where either the insurgent is eventually 
successful or the counterinsurgents are required to employ, 
with considerable ruthlessness, a greater effort and far more 
sweeping measures than what might have seemed excessive ini- 
tially, but which could have suppressed the insurrection in the 
first place. The cost of the more protracted effort in blood, 
treasure, and unfavorable political and economic consequences 
is inevitably far greater than a deliberately massive effort at 
an early stage of the insurgency. 

11. Force ratios cannot be applied with arithmetic rigid- 
ity. As troops and police improve in quality, fewer will be 
needed for combat operations, but more may be needed to secure 
pacified areas. As the guerrillas suffer casualties, the ratios 
against them will shift m turn, but to retain the initiative, 
against the numerically reduced insurgents may require extensive 
operations. The highly trained, expert soldier; the policeman 
with his intelligence sources; the part-time home guardsman: 
each has different (though related) and important functions in 
counterinsurgency . 
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12. Unity of command and coordination of military and civil- 
ian effort (administrative, political, and psychological) by the 
counterinsurgent are important if the guerrilla is to be isolated. 
All parts of the counterinsurgent team must pull together and in 
the same direction. 

13. Local commanders should be given considerable latitude 
in offering conciliation and clemency to insurgents, particularly 
after successful military punitive action. Rewards for defection 
have been particularly effective in such circumstances. They are 
particularly effective in counteracting forced support. 

14. Ethnic differences within the local population could 
possibly interfere with the counterinsurgent effort, but can be 
exploited to deny guerrillas supply, intelligence, recruits, and 
sanctuary. 



15. Continuity of effective intelligence, essential in iso- 
lating the guerrilla, is best achieved through a single civil po- 
lice intelligence system. The military, which of course requires 
adequate combat intelligence, should not attempt to compete with 
or to duplicate this civil system unnecessarily, but rather 
should avail themselves of its services through close and inten- 
sive liaison. 



Isolation from External Support 



16. For ultimate success in achieving its political objec- 
tives, an insurgent guerrilla force must not only seek and re- 
tain the support of a substantial element of the local popula- 
tion in its area of activity, but must also obtain sufficient 
outside moral support to obtain general or de facto recognition 
as a legitimate belligerent and eventually as a legal government. 

17. Experience shows that guerrillas do not necessarily 
need decisive military successes in order to obtain sufficient 
outside support that will eventually enable them to be success- 
ful politically; the government, however, needs essentially 
total victory so that it can establish end maintain the security 
acceptable to the population, 

18. One of the critical elements in the success of guer- 
rilla movements has often (although not invariably) been the ac- 
cessibility of territory of a friendly power which can be used: 
(a) as a base of supplies and reinforcements; (b) for refuge, 
training, and restaging of guerrilla forces; and (c) for moral 
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and public relations support, and communications with the out- 
side world. Once the guerrilla has access to such a sanctuary, 
he will generally fight if necessary to maintain his links with 
the outside. 

19. Military measures which have been successful in iso- 
lating guerrillas from outside support include: such sustained 

pressure on the guerrilla that ■'xternal support must be on a 
scale more expensive than the >porting nation or nations are 
willing to continue; element .J conciliation for the guerrilla 
to exploit any differences which may exist between him and the 
supporting power or powers; physical obstacles — including naval 
blockade and sealing land f rontiers--to interdict or inhibit 

j movement of supplies and reinforcements from the supporting 

power; punitive raids into neutral sanctuaries from which out- 
side support has been provided, or where the guerrillas have 
taken refuge. 

20. Communist sponsorship of insurgencies has been par- 
ticularly effective in exploiting the concept of physical sanc- 
tuary for guerrilla forces in nominally neutral or nonbelliger- 
ent territory. The fact and dangers of a situation of world 
power bipolarity and of mutual nuclear capability has created 
fears of the possibility of escalation and has served to in- 
hibit legitimate governments, and their Free World supporters, 
from direct response against either the actual sanctuary ter- 
ritory or the major Communist power or powers directly or in- 
directly sponsoring the insurgency. (Sanctuary, of course, 
works both ways in such a situation.) The fact that the United 
States has made air attacks against sanctuary regions has not 
to date affected this reluctance to intervene against sanctu- 
aries with conventional ground forces. 

21. Nonmilitary measures which have been successful in iso- 

f lating guerrillas from outside support include: diplomatic pres- 

- sures on other nations to prevent surrender of the attributes of 

f legitimacy to the insurgents; measures to obtain the active sup- 

port of other nations in asserting the legitimacy of the estab- 
lished government; an active, aggressive propaganda-psychological 
warfare campaign to offset that of the insurgents, and, if pos- 
sible, seizw the propaganda initiative; strong economic pressures 
— from blacklisting to sanctions — against nations providing any 
kind of physical or moral support to the insurgents. 

22. Insurgency as sponsored by the Communists is a multi- 
faceted form of war in a highly variable set of circumstances, 
being intensively exploited by an enemy whose central doctrine 
has proved tactically flexible. It can be countered only with 
tactics of equal flexibility. 
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23. The Communist use and sponsorship of insurgency through 
support of ’’wars of national liberation," has drastically modi- 
fied the nature of the problems and challenges of insurgent war- 
fare. The United States must recognize, and adapt itself to, the 
fact that in such instances insurgency is merely a blatant method 
of expansionist aggression. This does not in any way invalidate 
experience in the tactics and techniques of counterinsurgency, 
but it does require the development of new operational and orga- 
nizational concepts for the application of these tactics and 
techniques . 
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CHAPTER VII . A THEORY OF ISOLATION* 



Introduction 



The conclusions which have emerged from the study of 
"Isolating the Guerrilla" suggest a basis for a theory of iso- 
lation in counterinsurgency. This chapter is intended to sug- 
gest such a theory. 

The analytic problem involved in developing a conceptual 
framework based on a series of case studies is threefold: first, 

to define the area of inquiry and establish criteria of relevance 
as to what should be investigated; second, to compare the pattern 
of the given structure or action in respect to similarities and 
differences; and third, to make an attempt to account for differ- 
ences (variations) in terms of certain elements (variables) of 
the situation in which action takes place. 

This chapter attempts to formulate generalizations concern- 
ing the fundamental principles and variations in the strategy 
and tactics of isolating guerrillas and to relate the choice of 
means to a set of situational variables. The ultimate purpose 
of such generalizations is to develop a theory of "isolation." 
But before this can be done it is necessary to place "isolation" 
in a proper perspective by establishing the relationship of iso- 
lation to other types of counterinsurrectionary activity and to 
political warfare. From this it will be possible to draw a di- 
viding line between what is relevant and what is irrelevant to 
investigating strategies of isolation. 



*This chapter has been adapted, with substantial modifica- 
tions, from an analytical paper prepared for this study by 
Dr. Janos. 
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A Model of Counterinsurrection : 
A Form of Political Warfare 



As a first step in establishing an analytic framework for 
the concept of "isolating the guerrilla" a model insurrection- 
ary situation may be constructed. In so doing it is important 
to make a distinction between irregular forces alien to the 
civilian population (for instance a group of foreign agents or 
soldiers parachuted into hostile territory with the task of 
harassment, sabotage, and disruption of communications) and the 
guerrilla who can count on the active or passive support of the 
local population either voluntarily or through force. In the 
former case we have a group employing guerrilla tactics, but 
which is not in any true sense comprised of guerrillas. Such a 
force poses a purely military problem, to be dealt with in 
purely military terms. 

In the model representing a true guerrilla situation, how- 
ever, the insurgent is practically coterminous with the popula- 
tion; civilians perform insurgent acts as part-time or full- 
time guerrillas. The fighting man is a recruit from local so- 
ciety. He is dependent on fellow members of the society for 
intelligence and supplies. The most important sanctuary of the 
fighting man is his human environment. After performing his 
guerrilla act, he changes roles and submerges in the local pop- 
ulation. In such a situation the tasks of the counterinsurgent 
forces is political as well as military. Counterinsurgency in- 
volves political warfare with the objective of establishing a 
monopoly of control over a given area and population. In con- 
trast to military strategy', the target of political warfare is 
the entire population and not an enemy army. 

The most extreme form of political warfare and population 
control is total liquidation, genocide, or physical dislocation. 
This strategy was applied against recalcitrant North American 
Indians. It was initiated (but not completed) in the Vendle. 

The Soviets applied this strategy in pacifying rural Lithuania 
after World War II; part of the inhabitants of the country were 
exterminated, the rest transported to remote regions in Siberia. 
The Communists also exterminated a substantial proportion of the 
Jewish population in Russia as an alleged part of the counter- 
guerrilla effort during the Russian civil war. Both Soviet 
Russia and Nazi Germany attempted to exterminate the potentially 
hostile intelligentsia in Poland during World War II. 

The second strategic alternative is the use of terror , in 
which extreme measures are used to suppress insurgency. In trds 
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concept of pacification the population is not doomed to exter- 
mination, but it becomes the principal target of operations and 
is subjected to ruthless and random acts of coercion. It is a 
violent means of preventing the population from participating 
in insurgency, and therefore is an extreme form of isolating 
insurgent forces. The methods of terror ar.d the conditions that 
lead to its use are described in the case studies of the Russian 
suppression of the Hungarian Revolution in 1356 and of German 
acts of violence against the Balkan and the Russian populations. 

The third strategic alternative is that -which, for purposes 
of this analysis, we shall describe as "isolation." It is the 
isolation of the guerrilla from the population by less extreme 
physical or psychological techniques. The former will include 
tactical barriers and surveillance, the latter psychological 
warfare. Violence may and will be applied but in a selective 
and punitive rather than random and pre-emptive manner. The 
essence of the strategy is persuasion, the use of propaganda to 
spread the belief that there is much to be lost and little to be 
gained by giving the guerrilla aid and comfort. Propaganda by 
word, of course, will have to be supplemented by propaganda by 
deed. In order to be successful, the government has to demon- 
strate that it is able to remove the conditions of popular dis- 
satisfaction; that it is able to protect the population from the 
vengeance of the guerrilla; and, above all, that it is winning 
rather than losing the war. The success of isolation will there- 
for.' be dependent on military operations. If the government is 
able to maintain its military ascendency, its control over the 
population is half established. 



Conditions for Selecting Isolation Tactics 



Before discussing variations of the strategy of isolation, 
the conditions under which the strategy will be selected as the 
instrument of pacification must be established. What elements 
of a situation will guide the choice of isolation as a means to 
attain the ultimate political objective of population control? 

1 , Popular support. It must be obvious that the strategy 
of pacification will be related to the degree of popular support 
given to the insurgents and counterinsurgents (government). If 
the bulk of the population actively, or at least passively, sup- 
ports the government's efforts to combat the insurgency, the 
operations will have a predominantly military character. If the 
population is divided, "isolation" will be a feasible strategy 
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of political warfare. However, if and when popular support is 
increasing for the guerrillas, the feasibility of terror will 
increase as opposed to the less extreme form of isolation. 
Theoretically, of course, in extreme cases the strategy of total 
liquidation would be considered by totalitarian governments. 

2. Capabilities . The strategy of terror and total liqui- 
dation requires overwhelming military preponderance, again as 
was evidenced in the suppression of the Hungarian revolt of 
1956. In the absence of such preponderance a campaign of ter- 
ror will remain ineffective, as suggested by the example of the 
French expeditionary force in Mexico, 1861-1867. Thus, the 
second controlling variable of counterinsurgent strategy will 
be relative military capabilities. 

3. Transpacification goals. The selection of means to ob- 
tain the objective of population control will also depend on the 
long-range perspective and goals of the counterinsurgent. Is he 
interested in stable and efficient government after the defeat 
of the insurrection, or is he, as a foreign occupying force, 
merely interested in temporary control in order to promote the 
goal of winning a war in another geographical area? If the ul- 
timate goal is stable and efficient government, the use of 
large-scale terror will rarely be the principal means of pacifi- 
cation. On the other hand, temporary control with limited fu- 
ture objectives will be conducive to terroristic techniques of 
pacification. This might seem to be contradicted by the Hun- 
garian experience of 1956 because here the Soviets were pre- 
sumably interested in long-run stability and consolidation. 

These considerations, however, were superseded by another set 

of goals concerning the overall stability of the Soviet bloc 
and the domestic political system in the Soviet Union. 

4. The "will” of the incumbent. In his study On War , von 
Clausewitz argues that the "will" or morale of the fighting man 
is as significant as physical-military capabilities. This prop- 
osition is particularly relevant in certain forms of political 
warfare, since "tougher" techniques of terror and genocide have 
a tendency to tax the morale of the army of pacification. Such 
techniques can be applied systematically only if the counterin- 
surgent and his auxiliaries have a strong rationale for the just- 
ness and the morality of their action. An army of pacification 
animated by nationalist, revolutionary, or religious symbols 
(like the Republican forces in the Vendle, the Soviet forces in 
Hungary, the Nazi SS in exterminating Jews, or the Spanish 
Inquisition) may survive the horrors of pacification better 
than the de-iaeologized army of the modem Western democracy. 
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The Elements of Isolation Strategy 



What then are the variations of the strategy cf isolation 
as it has been discussed in preceding paragraphs? What elements 
of the situation control the selection of the tactics to be used 
to achieve the strategic objective? 



Guerrilla Resources 



It is obvious that some of the most sophisticated modern 
techniques suggested (fingerprinting, mug shots, computers) or 
actually applied (barbed-wire fences around villages, the use of 
flood lights on public roads, electric fences) are costly. An 
embattled government facing massive popular rebel!' on can hardly 
count on an excess of resources that are necessary to the employ- 
ment of these technological devices. This may also apply to re- 
settlement programs. It should be remembered that sucn extensive 
and expensive programs have been undertaken only by colonial or 
"supporting" powers such as Britain in Malaya and France in Al- 
geria and the United States in Vietnam. 



Social Background of 
the Guerrilla 

A further hypothesis that we may suggest is that the tac- 
tics of the counterinsurgent will vary according to the social 
background of the insurgent. If the hard core of fighters is 
recruited from induscrxal workers, the means cf isolation will 
be different from those used in a conflict in which the "activ- 
ists" are peasants or tribesmen. The peasant as a guerrilla 
lives off the land, he is more mobile than the worker because 
he can stay away for prolonged periods, and even in the high 
season of agricultural labor he can be substituted by members 
of his family. On the other hand, the worker and his family 
have to rely on wages and the factory bench. His job requires 
skills, he cannot be easily substituted by members of his fam- 
ily, Thus, where the hard core of the rebels are industrial 
workers, the struggle will be confined to cities and will have 
a part-time character with limited engagements. 

The appropriate response patterns for different _ backgrounds 
have not emerged in discrete form from the case studies. But 
one proposition seems to have general validityi the destruction 
of the production base (factory, farm, etc.) tends to be coun- 
terproductive, because then the part-time insurgent is more 
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disposed to transform himself into a full-time partisan. This 
appears to have been fully realize! by Soviet commanders in 
Hungary in 1956, when they insisted that all factories should 
start to operate and all economic activity be resumed immedi- 
ately after the suppression of the uprising. 



The Setting of 
the Insurgency 

It is one of the cardinal principles of political as well 
as military warfare that strategy should be adapted to ana make 
use of the conditions of the environment. This includes not 
only the terrain, but also (in the case of political warfare) 
the existing social conditions. The selection of strategically 
relevant aspects of the setting is thus a critically important 
task in developing a theory of counterinsurrection. 



Ecology, The first setting variable that ought to be con- 
sidered in determining the tactics of isolation is the ecology 
of society. Here one might construct a number of complex typol- 
ogies. However, for the purposes of the present analysis we 
will confine our propositions to distinctions between urban and 
rural societies. 



In one important respect the problem of isolation is more 
difficult in cities than in the countryside, due to the dimen- 
sions and the impersonal character of social relations. In the 
village the stranger is immediately recognized and the pattern 
of rural settlement is such that--within or around villages— it 
is relatively easy to set up physical barriers to restrict the 
movement of men and materiel. By contrast, in the city the 
movement of strangers and the flow of reinforcements are much 
harder to control. This usually has to be done on the basis of 
small units. Counterinsurgents in big European cities have 
generally used the concierges of apartment houses as a source 
of information. In times of crisis and street fighting (Hun- 
gary, 1956; Paris, 1830 and 1848) there have been orders from 
the counterinsurgents to keep all gates locked at all hours of 
the day, which is the equivalent of setting up watch towers and 
barbed wire around the village in the countryside. 

However, on a general basis, an urban population can be 
more easily controlled in times of insurrection by an efficient 
government through a well-developed network of informers, ra:ds 
on houses, and spot checks at busy intersections during whicu 
people of suspicious identity may be detained. On balance, 
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however, as clearly demonstrated by our case studies, the guer- 
rilla has greater scope for initiative and for military opera- 
tions in a rural environment. 



Technical-economic diversity. The techniques of isola- 
tion will not only vary with the ecology, but also with the 
tectmical-economic diversity of society. The more diversified 
the division of labor in a given society and the more advanced 
the economic system, the easier it will be to disrupt "normal" 
life, and the more difficult it will be to maintain and defend 
it on the part of the government. The sabotaging of the power 
plant of a big city, for instance, may work havoc and panic on 
its inhabitants. Economic life depends on communications and 
the free flow of transportation. To keep, or win over, a popu- 
lation, the counterinsurgents will have to do their utmost to 
guard the services and the functioning of the economy. 



Ethnic-linguistic fragmentation. The last setting variable 
that the counterinsurgent should consider is the homogeneity or 
fragmentation, particularly the ethnic-linguistic fragmentation 
of a given society. The last seems to be particularly relevant 
in the period of modern nationalism. The established government 
will usually exploit ethnic divisions to deny the guerrilla sup- 
ply, intelligence, recruits, and sanctuary. 



The Impact of Ideology 



Finally, although tangential to the narrower question of 
isolation, some consideration must be given to the role of 
ideology in the outcome of insurrections. Ideology, for pur- 
poses of this analysis, can be defined in terms of a set of 
basic beliefs about social reality combined with value prefer- 
ences of an absolute character. Accordingly, ideology is both 
a guide for action and a psychological instrument to rational- 
ize the consequences of action. Communist ideology, for in- 
stance, includes the ultimate goal of a perfect and ethical 
society and defends political means and the necessity of sac- 
rifice both in terms of this goal and in terms of the inevit- 
able character of social processes. 

One generally accepted proposition concerning ideology is 
that such commonly shared beliefs and ultimate goals are power- 
ful factors in building up group cohesion and morale. Thus, 
if a ruling elite and its auxiliaries are animated by commonly 
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accepted goals and ethical principles, it will be more difficult 
to overthrow their regime. They will also be willing to use 
more ruthless methods with less remorse given the absolute na- 
ture of their commitment. Similarly, a strongly indoctrinated 
and ideology-oriented guerrilla will be better able to survive 
in the face of great adversity and military superiority of his 
opponent . 

What is not clear, however, is how the content of ideology 
affects the behavior of an insurgent. Do different ideologies 
have a differential impact on behavior? Do Communists, Fascists, 
religious fanatics, and others behave differently in a guerrilla 
situation, and if so in what particular respect? Or to put it in 
different terms, what aspects of ideology are decisive in condi- 
tioning insurgent (and counterinsurgent) behavior? 

In this theoretical context, a breakdown along Communist - 
non-Communist lines may be less useful than a distinction between 
revolutionary and nonrevolutionary (conservative) insurgents or 
guerrillas.* The difference between the two will be basically in 
terms of the price they are willing to pay. The revolutionary 
with his teleological and future-oriented perspective will be 
ready to inflict greater deprivations and demand much greater 
sacrifices than his conservative counterpart. The latter, as a 
matter of habit, will protect existing social institutions and 
their integrity, and may fear destruction more than defeat. This 
attitude was characteristic of some of the anti-Napoleonic guer- 
rillas. The King of Prussia, for instance, in reply to a memo- 
randum by Generals Schamhorst and Gneisenau expressed his doubt 
whether the anarchy of a popular insurrection would not be a 
greater evil than surrender to the French. 

The second significant aspect of ideology is the group in 
reference to which the goals and principles are applicable. In 
the ideology of 19th-Century liberalism, as well as 20th-Century 
fascism, the group whose salvation was sought was the nation. 

In contrast, for Marxism-Leninism, at least as the ideology has 
been known until recently, the reference group transcends ethnic, 
linguistic, and political boundaries. It is the workers of the 
world. Somewhat similarly, the reference group of religious 
movements is often international and concern with the welfare of 



*The special nature of the use of Communist ideology as a 
basis for a new kind of imperialism is, of course, a different 
issue and is discussed at considerable length elsewhere in this 
report . 
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the immediate community is tempered by ultimate concern with 
salvation. 

From the point of view of counterinsurrection and politi- 
cal warfare, the internationalist (or supranationalist ) insur- 
gent with his universalistic orientation will be a more for- 
midable opponent than the nationalist with his particularistic 
orientation. Whether as insurgent or counterinsurgent, the 
.nationalist will usually consider the organic unity of the com- 
munity as one of his goals and will probably be reluctant to 
risk the extinction (or decimation) of the nation as a prize 
for victory in guerrilla warfare. 



Summation 



Five major propositions emerge from this theoretical 
analysis : 

1. Counterinsurrection, political warfare, and isolation 
represent different levels of analysis and generality. 

2. Political warfare is a type of counterinsurrectionary 
activity analytically distinct from "military" warfare. 

3. "Isolation" is one strategy of internal political 
warfare. As such it is a means of establishing ultimate con- 
trol over a territory, and in particular over its population. 

4. The tactics of isolation (the variations within the 
strategy) are both military and administrative, depending on 
resources, the character of the guerrilla, and the setting in 
which the conflict takes place. 

5. More intensive study is required as to the role of 
ideology in insurrection and in particular on the extent to 
which Communist ideology in insurrection will affect the tac- 
tics of counterinsurrection. 

From the point of view of practical politics different 
"levels of analysis" (first proposition above) refer to differ- 
ent levels of decision-making and responsibilities. Decisions 
concerning objectives, costs, and the time factor (rapid or pro- 
tracted pacification) are usually made at the highest level of 
national politics. 
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The adaptation of means to the policy objective usually 
takes place at the staff level and involves political and admin- 
istrative as well as military decisions. In the most critical 
stages of an insurrection it can be expected that military re- 
quirements and decisions will take operational precedence over 
those that are nonmilitary- -although the ultimate political ob- 
jectives will be overriding, and the use or resort to certain 
means and techniques may be ruled out by political decision- 
makers. The use of terror, for instance, may be vetoed on poli- 
tical grounds even though it may be the optimum strategy from 
the point of view of military operations. 

It is obvious that the tentative theory of isolation which 
has emerged from this analysis requires an organizational mech- 
anism that is neither wholly military nor wholly political, yet 
which assures the closest integration of both in response to 
overall political authority. The elaboration of such a mecha- 
nism is beyond the scope of this study. It would appear, how- 
ever, to be an urgent requirement for effective employment of 
isolation as a strategy of counterinsurrection. 
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CHAPTER VIII . APPLICABILITY OF CONCLUSIONS 



TO CURRENT PROBLEMS* 
General 



The terms of reference for this study requires HERD to "sug- 
gest means to separate . . . guerrillas from the rest of the pop- 
ulation" and to "suggest workable responses to outside support." 
Accordingly, it is the purpose of this chapter to point out some 
specific ways in which the conclusions can be applied to current 
operational and policy problems facing the United States in the 
area of counterinsurgency. 

First, serious consideration has been given to ways in which 
operations currently under way in Vietnam might benefit from ad- 
aptations of several of the conclusions in the previous chapter 
of this report. Following this are seme suggestions regarding 
possible improvements in general readiness to deal with insur- 
gency situations. Some general comments are then offered 
regarding the relationship of the results of this study to 
current issues of counterinsurgency theory, doctrine, and 
organization. 



Possible Applications in Vietnam 



The Obstacle Concept 

The study has shown conclusively that physical obstacles, 
when properly defended, have been most effective in isolating 



*Scholars participating in this study were not unanimous 
in endorsing the recommendations and suggestions of this chapter. 
The editor, with the approval of HERD'S Policy Advisory Committee, 
takes full responsibility for this chapter and its contents. 
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guerrilla forces from both local and external support. HERO be- 
lieves that urgent consideration should be given to the possi- 
bility of applying this concept to Vietnam. Specifically, seri- 
ous consideration should be given to the establishment of a 
cleared and defended barrier strip or corridor along tne entire 
land frontier of Vietr ^ n or--as a possibly more attractive al- 
ternative — along the northern and northwestern land frontier, in 
combination with the counterinsurgency action suggested below. 

If feasible, such a defended barrier might effectively isolate 
the Viet Cong guerrillas from the external support which appears 
to be indispensible to their continued effectiveness. 

This is not an original suggestion; similar ideas have been 
considered and rejected in the past for various reasons, mainly 
because of difficulty and cost. The general magnitude, expense, 
and engineering difficulties (as well as military difficulties) 
involved in establishing such a barrier would be enormous. There 
is, furthermore, a psychological aspect to such a program that 
might be assumed to reflect a defensive, defeatist attitude. 

The participants in this study are neither organized, nor 
technically qualified, to undertake the detailed and thorough in- 
vestigation of this proposition. The reasons for a detailed ex- 
amination of this project have seemed sufficiently weighty to a 
group with considerable and varied professional competence, how- 
ever, as to suggest that the project warrants serious attention. 
The reasons follow: 

The principal technical problems in the actual establishment 
of such a barrier appear to be those of engineering, logistical 
drain, time, security for the working parties, and overall ex- 
pense. Those of us who are familiar with this and comparable 
terrain in Southeast Asia have no doubts that the establishment 
of the corridor is technically feasible. The example of the Ledo 
Road, some 271 miles of which was cut through virgin jungle, with 
a trace at least 150 feet wide, and across varied terrain quite 
similar to that of Vietnam's frontiers, is clear evidence that 
the job could be done. The land frontiers of South Vietnam are 
about 850 miles long, of which about 450 miles lie along the 
Cambodian frontier. 

As to time and level of effort, it has been arbitrarily _ 
calculated from scanty records available, that the construction 
of the Ledo Road, from the time really serious work and effort 
began, took a total effort of a force very roughly the equiva- 
lent of 20 engineer construction companies, over a period of 12 
months, at a cost estimated at $149 million. Only a fraction of 
this time and effort, however, was applied to the clearing of 
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the trace. On the basis of observation, it is assumed that in 
the order of 5% of the effort was applied to the clearing of 
the 150-foot trace. (This assumption could be wrong by a factor 
of two or more without affecting the argument here presented.) 
Thus, approximately the same engineering effort that went into 
the construction of the Ledo Road could clear an 300-yard strip 
along the frontiers with North Vietnam and Laos, or something in 
the order of twice that effort could clear an 800-yard strip 
along the entire land frontier of South Vietnam. Further assum- 
ing that a concentration of effort twice as large as that which 
went into the Ledo Road could be efficiently employed, a corri- 
dor along the northern part of the frontier could possibly be 
cleared in approximately 6 months; the entire frontier corridor 
could possibly be completed in 12 months by a force not exceed- 
ing 10 engineer battalions or the equivalent . 

Obviously, such rough and arbitrary calculations would have 
to be checked by serious engineering studies . 

As to the logistical effort, if this project has the poten- 
tial value suggested, then diversion of the necessary resources 
should be quite feasible. The same is true of cost, which (on 
the basis of the Ledo example and allowing for inflation since 
1944) would presumably not exceed $200 million for the northern 
frontier effort, or $400 million for the entire corridor. These 
costs and effort are very great. In comparison with what the 
United States is now spending, and may expect to ■'pend in future 
years, these figures become much more reasonable. They would 
still be reasonable, in this context, if the rough estimates 
given above should prove too small by a factor of two or more. 

It is impossible, in this context, to estimate the total 
combat force which would be required to protect the engineering 
force engaged on this task. Obviously it would have to be sub- 
stantial; it would appear to be well within the capability of 
current US land, air, and naval air force commitments to Vietnam. 

Without detailed study it is not possible to suggest the 
specific nature of the obstacles that would be used to block the 
cleared area, nor the specific forces, tactics, and techniques 
to patrol the barrier, or to react to either large-scale intru- 
sions or small-scale infiltration. Presumably barbed-wire con- 
certinas, land mines, incapacitating chemicals, and the like, 
would contribute to the obstacle. Air and ground patrols, com- 
bined wich rapid helicopter movement of the requisite ground 
combat forces from a relatively small number of troop concen- 
trations, would be a part of the defense scheme. 
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There will be some other problems (nonmilitary as well as 
military) which will require consideration in any overall study 
of such a project. 

One of these is security of planning, which should also 
consider possible cover plans to explain the increased engineer- 
ing equipment shipments (although perhaps the additional equip- 
ment beyond what is already going into engineering construction 
efforts in Vietnam would not be so great as to arouse suspicions) 



Another problem wi' . be the economic impact of such a proj- 
ect, particularly on the already strained economy of South Viet- 
nam. The impact of this cannot be assessed in this report. Nor 
is it possible to evaluate what use, if any, might feasibly be 
made of the significant amount of lumber which will be produced 
by the effort. The long-term economic impact of the project 
might well be beneficial in terms of contribution to the sta- 
bility of Southeast Asia. 

As to the overall military problem, HERO does not agree with 
the argument that the establishment and defense of such a barrier 
would be a defensive, Maginot-like approach. The amount of ef- 
fort which would be required for a defensive effort against small 
scale infiltration would probably permit a reduction, and cer- 
tainly no increase, in the forces now employed in purely defen- 
sive and security roles in South Vietnam. Obviously, such a 
cordon could not and should not be expected to block a major 
military invasion or penetration. But it will permit quick 
identification and location of any such effort and greatly fa- 
cilitate any efforts which need to be made to react to, and to 
defeat, such a penetration. 

There is nothing defeatist or inherently defensive about 
field fortifications in themselves. It is the use which is made 
of such works which determines the attitude and spirit of the 
fighting forces. Warfare against guerrilla insurgents is — in 
purely military terms — essentially a strategically defensive 
task; the establishment of a barrier corridor would not make it 
any more so. It should, in fact, contribute with more lasting 
results to an increase in the tactical offensive effort, which 
should be waged as aggressively as possible. 
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Dealing with the 
Sanctuary Problem fc ) 

fcj Whether or not a barrier corridor is established, serious 
consideration must be given to the possibility of undertaking 
large-scale expeditions into the territories of Laos and Cam- 
bodia to diminish the utility of these areas as sanctuaries and 
as communications routes for the Viet Cong. 

(c) The weighing of risks, dangers, and losses against possible 
benefits is a politico-military problem beyond the scope of this 
study and requiring the most intensive additional study of its 
own. The problem of privileged, sanctuaries for guerrillas has 
been treated differently in different circumstances and with 
varying results that probably defy any conclusion other than 
that the circumstances must be considered separately in each 
different case. There is ample US experience to provide a basis 
for justifying punitive expeditions against sanctuaries if such 
seem desirable. 

(C) For a number of reasons the international repercussions of 
any expedition into Cambodia would probably be far greater, and 
more dan, aging politically to the United States, than would be 
the case for an expedition into Laos. This fact prompts the 
suggestion that an expedition into southeast Laos, combined with 
the cleared barrier corridor only along the North Vietnam and 
Laos frontiers of South Vietnam, might eliminate the sanctuaries 
and assure the isolation of the Viet Cong from overland support^ 
from North Vietnam. This would have the additional advantage of 
reducing the amount of time and effort that would be required 
for establishing the barrier corridor and might result in a 
smaller total force contingent to be applied to the overall iso- 
lation effort. Furthermore, an important additional and inci-^ 

.entai benefit to be derived would be to extend the control (with 
US support and involvement) of the Laotian government into the 
area now controlled by the Pathet Lao east of the Mekong and 
north of the Cambodian frontier. 



Possible Operations in 
North Vietnam (y ) 

(c/ It is obvious from this study that a true guerrilla force 
cannot operate effectively iri an insurgency without local sup- 
port. It is most unlikely that the Communist regime in North 
Vietnam would, in the foreseeable future, be sufficiently vul- 
nerable to permit establishment of a guerrilla insurgent force 
in North Vietnam. 
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T') The study also suggests, however, that effective military 
forces using guerrilla tactics can, under some specialized cir- 
cumstances, maintain themselves in hostile territory if they can 
be assured of adequate external support. There is "reason to be- 
lieve that large-scale but covert operations against selected 
targets in North Vietnam might be feasible for forces employing 
guerrilla tactics; could yield significant tactical advantage; 
and could be accomplished without the possible dangers of an 
overt invasion of the North Vietnam sanctuary. 

(C ) Presumably such a force would operate as a long-range pene- 
tration unit, and its activities would neither be announced nor 
officially acknowledged. At some later time it might prove de- 
sirable to make the operation overt, or to initiate an overt 
operation, but this would probably not be desirable under cir- 
cumstances as they now exist and are likely to exist in the im- 
medi ate future . 



Reducing Combat Risk and 
Damage to the Civil 
Population j 

(c ) Important elements in any counterinsurgency program are the 
provision o. . acurity to the local population and undertaking 
measures to ' saure them of the consideration and support of the 
counterinsurgency forces. It is desirable to do anything pos- 
sible, and militarily acceptable, that can reduce the impact of 
the war on the civil population, particularly if this can be 
presented positively in the counterinsurgent propaganda program. 

rc ! This fact provides an opportunity to the United States to 
initiate the use on a regular basis of temporarily incapacitat- 
ing chemical or biological agents in operations in Vietnam in 
which elements of the civilian population might be unavoidably 
involved. 

C O There are many political, diplomatic, and psychological 
problems which could inhibit a declared US policy of employing 
temporarily incapacitating chemical and biological weapons in 
Vietnam or any other counterinsurgency situation.* There is 



' °J *HF,RD has recently completed a classified study for the 
Army’s Combat Developments Command which bears some relationship 
to this issue. 
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reason to believe, however, that the military advantages which 
accrue from such use, in addition to the unquestionably valuable 
humanitarian and psychological advantages which could be derived 
if the matter is properly handled, warrant a most serious effort 
to obtain a high-level governmental decision to employ such weap- 
ons in Vietnam. If the United States takes a positive 
public information approach, general public acceptance of the 
employment of such weapons can probably be obtained, and (aside 
from any purely military advantages) great political benefits 
can be reaped in Vietnam by making certain that the population 
knows that US forces will do everything possible to keep them 
from being killed or permanently injured in battle ana to keep 
from destroying their property. 



Application to Counterinsurgency Readiness (<->) 



Creation of an Improved 
Counterinsurgency Intervention 
Capabi lity ) 

In order to provide the effective military support and 
presence which our studies have shown to be an essential part 
of isolating the guerrilla, as and when the interests of the 
United States and its allies may require, consideration should 
be given to immediate development of a capability by the US 
armed forces that wculd permit, on short notice, the commitment 
of an appreciable force of air and ground combat units with ap- 
propriate logistical support. These units should be prepared 
to operate independently, or as elements of a larger force, at 
some distance from, their operational baste; they must be trained 
and prepared to operate creditably and with increasing efficiency 
in j unale , forest, ar.d mountain; they must b‘ ed by officers and 
noncommissioned officers well schooled in the fundamentals of 
guerrilla tactics ard counterinsurgency . Any such force, when 
committed, should include one or more properly trained detach- 
ments specifically organized for suitable civic action missions 
in the area of operations. 

[<J) Establishment of such a capability would require develop- 
ment of doctrine, and the maintenance on a relatively extensive 
scale of training facilities and appropriately located equipment 
depots. Furthermore, the planning for the employment of such 
forces, and the command and control mechanisms for directing 
them once they are employed, may well require a fundamental re- 
structuring of existing command arrangements within the Department 
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of Defense, and new techniques of very high-level interdepart- 
mental coordination. Serious consideration should probably be 
given to the development of such arrangements and techniques. 



New Scientific Aids in 
Population Control (q i 

■ ^ Before the computer age it has been extremely difficult to 
deal with the detailed data necessary to register every indi- 
vidual in a population, running, perhaps, to tens of millions.* 
Now such data can be stored, sorted, and made available by a 
computer- contained in a small ship or building; communications 
facilities are good ei cugh to make the information available at 
the point where the capture is made within an hour of the time 
wr.en numerical descriptions of fingerprints plus vital statis- 
tics are sent in. 

f ^ To accumulate the necessary data, populations of whole vil- 
lages would be fingerprinted, photographed, and required to pro- 
vide vital statistics and personal histories, including the 
names and locations of all relatives. This could be done by 
police of the indigenous power (with such supervision by US ad- 
visers as might seem desirable for accuracy and thoroughness). 
Thereafter the data would be processed by electronic means that 
can be readily made available. Local police could then periodi- 
cally sample group populations, picking up individuals at random 
at odd times and places, and any newcomers would have to explain 
themselves. The effect of an accurate, operating system of this 
kind on the morale of the guerrillas should be considerable. 

(^It is further possible by harmless technical means to es- 
tablish whether an individual has been, within the past few 
months, in an area where his normal civilian occupations would 
not take him. Areas, such as swamps, jungles, and roadside 
weeds, not normally visited by civilians but of possible use to 
the guerrillas as staging areas, paths, ammunition and supply 
dumps, and ambush sites, could be sprayed from the air every 



(a) * identity cards were issued to the entire population of 
Malaya during the Emergency. This was accomplished by a highly 
sophisticated administrative machinery in a relatively small 
population. The Diem regime in South Vietnam, dealing with a 
population roughly three times as large, found this a task be- 
yond its capabilities, even with American help. 
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few weeks with harmless and invisible chemical substances* of 
types difficult or impossible to wash off completely. A pris- 
oner, or an individual being subjected to spot check, could be 
tested for the presence of these substances on his skin; in 
favorable cases it might be possible to trace his movements for 
the past few weeks by such means. 



Relationship of Isolation to Modern Counterinsurgency (V ) 

( o) Throughout this study the participants have endeavored to 
keep their attention focussed on one technique of counterinsur- 
gency, that of isolating guerrilla forces from local and exter- 
nal support. In the process, however, we have been forced to 
consider the general nature of insurgency and counterinsurgency, 
now as well as in the past, and to note other techniques which 
must be, or can be, employed in dealing with guerrilla forces 
involved in insurgency. 

{ o) We have noted that a tremendous research effort has been 
directed toward the problems of insurgency and counterinsurgency 
in this country in recent years. Yet again and again we have 
been struck by three apparent shortcomings either in the re- 
search or its application. 

(gO First, there appears to be a dichotomy between research 
results and practice, both in the Government and in the field. 

( uj Equally significant to us is the fact that there does not 
appear to have as yet been any concentrated effort made to in- 
vestigate the possibility that development of a theory of coun- 
terinsurgency may be as feasible, and as useful doctrinally, as 
has been the effort devoted to development of theories of gen- 
eral and limited wars and of deterrence. 

(o) Perhaps most important of all, we have not seen adequate 
recognition, in terms of theory, doctrine, or organization, 
that the United States is today faced with a largely new and 



( '-^Harmless radiological or biological substances could also 
be used, but the political consequences would probably be unac- 
ceptable. Simple and harmless radioactive materials would be 
particularly adaptable, since these materials can be detected 
and identified by simple instruments at levels many thousandfold 
less than with biological materials. 
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highly effective concept of guerrilla warfare which is being 
used by the Communist great powers to advance their own objec- 
tives by supporting "wars of national liberation." 



r ■ In recognition of this situation we have attempted to de- 

? velop a tentative "theory of isolation," as presented in the 

| preceding chapter. Within the limits of our terms of reference 

[ we cannot with propriety do more. We believe it essential to 

I stress, however, that this is only one aspect of a much larger, 

i ^ ■ and extremely urgent, requirement. 
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Appendix A 



TERMS OF REFERENCE 



Isolating the Guerrilla 



I. ConceDt 



The Historical Evaluation and Research Organization (HERO) 
proposes to examine the problem of isolating guerrillas. It de- 
fines this isolation as cutting off the support guerrillas re- 
ceive from (a) their countrymen and (b) outside powers. The basic 
hypothesis is that guerrillas cannot remain operational unless 
they are supported by either or both of these sources. Case 
studies will include instances in which internal or external sup- 
port was successfully interdicted. It is expected these will 
provide the necessary means of distinguishing effective and in- 
effective techniques. 

The role of local sympathizers will be studied by first es- 
tablishing: which sections of the population contributed leader- 

ship; which filled the ranks; and which supported with money, 
supplies, information, shelter, and other contributions short of 
actual armed support. This will help determine (among other 
things) whether prosperous elements in a nation have generally 
opposed Communist guerrillas, or whether a significant number 
have supported them, and if so for what reasons. On the assump- 
tion that guerrilla casualty rates are a function both of popular 
support and of the skill of soldiers and police, the study will 
also correlate these rates with military, political, and socio- 
logical features of each of the several insurrections. Particu- 
lar attention will be paid to: 

1. The impact of military successes by either side 
on popular attitudes. 

2. Measures taken by government to separate the guer- 
rillas from the rest of the population. 

3. Measures taken by either side to win popular support. 

4. The guerrillas' problems of logistical support. 

5 . Terrain problems . 

In examining the role cf outside powers who support guerril- 
las the study will consider: the related problems of acceptable 

loss rates and replacement flows; the provision of cadres and vol- 
unteers; the role of resupply, rest, and rehabilitation; outside 
intervention; and the impact of support to the guerrillas from 
nations hostile to the local government on the latter's policies, 
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on its allies, and on the morale of its sympathizers among the 
local population. 

Through analysis of the basic historical studies, the proj- 
ect will seek to: 

1 . Clarify the functioned, relationships among the 
guerrillas, their sympathizers, and outside powers. 

2. Provide a definitive study of the nature, timing, 
and components of local popular support . 

3. Suggest means to separate the guerrillas from the 
rest of the population and so deprive them of lo- 
gistical support, recruits, and information. 

4. Suggest workable responses to outside support. 



II. Background 

In the years since 1793, when the Vendee section of France 
arose in an attempt to restore the French monarchy and simulta- 
neously launched the first modern popular uprising that was linked 
neither with an army nor a state (unlike the guerrillas of the 
American Revolution) guerrilla warfare has grown in importance 
until today it seems established as the most common means whereby 
nations try to change boundaries and upset the balance of power. 

In these 170 years, different nations have had widely varying suc- 
cess in dealing with it. The French Republic put down the Vendee 
uprising, but failed in Haiti; the French empire could not cope 
with the Spaniards. Subsequent French regimes failed, won, failed 
again in Mexico and North Africa, and failed ir Vietnam. Britain 
was successful with the Burmans, with the Boers, the Northwest 
Frontier of India, and in Malaya; won in Kenya, tailed in Cyprus 
and in Ireland. Guerrillas have included monarchists, republi- 
cans, Communists, nationalists, minority and majority groups, 
aristocrats, the middle class, peasants, Europeans, Africans, 

Arabs, Asians, Latin and North Americans. Guerrilla warfare is 
by no means a Communist monopoly nor, for that matter, is the Com- 
nist record one of unvarying success. The range of experience 
_L s a wide one, covering a long period of time. 

On the basis of a cursory review of this experience it ap- 
pears that the guerrilla must fail unless he has some base of sup- 
port. To stay operational the guerrilla must have information 
about the government forces, he must have a steady supply of food, 
he must be able to replace his casualties, he needs a modest amount 
of ammunition, and he must be able to recruit. He can frequently 
hope to get food, drugs, and arms from outside the country, al- 
though these commodities can on occasion be obtained locally. He 
cannot get tactical information about local soldiers and police 
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from outside the country, and he has little use for replacements 
who do not fit easily into the life of the countryside in appear- 
ance, language, manner, and knowledge of the terrain. Therefore 
local support is essential while outside support is to be classed 
only as very desirable. Moreover, the guerrilla cannot dispense 
with support any more than the regular soldier can survive the 
smashing of his logistical base. Therefore, how to isolate the 
guerrilla from support seems to be a basic question well worth 
examining. 
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Notes to Appendix B 



SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF MEASURES 
TO ISOLATE GUERRILLA FORCES 



I. Explanation of Analytical Criteria 



A. Example ■ Based on case studies for this report, each 
of these examples analyzes instances, or series of instances, 
in which guerrilla operations took place and whecher or not 
certain attempts were made to isolate the guerrilla from local 
and outside support. Each is self-contained and can be related 
to other examples in only a qualitative, not quantitative, com- 
parison. There would be no validity in a statistical analysis 
based upon the body of examples as a whole, or upon any group 
selected from them. 

B. Nature of the Guerrilla War a. id Support to 
Guerrilla Forces. 



1. Environment or Terrain. Operations were carried 
out either in urban areas or rural. In the case of rural areas 
an attempt was made to identify the particular terrain utilized 
by the guerrillas — broad flat plains, mountainous areas, tem- 
perate forest, or jungle. 

2. Related to an Ongoing Conventional War. In several 
instances guerrilla operations were being conducted as an ad- 
junct to a conventional war being waged such as those in South 
Korea. In other instances guerrilla operations were being 
undertaken within the same time frame as an ongoing major conven- 
tional war, which could adversely or propitiously affect out- 
side support to the guerrilla, but which might not be directly 
related to the example (such as the Chinese Civil War). 

3 . Motivation for Guerrillas and Internal Support, 

The underlying reason or motivation for each instance of con- 
flict is broken down broadly into ideology (e.g., communism or 
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Roman Catholicism to name only two), nationalism, social pro- 
test (reaction to prevailing conditions), and terror (the ap- 
plication of which has often motivated support). 

4, Nature of Effective External Support. External 
support, including military/material and political/moral, was 
usually sought by the guerrillas. Sanctuaries have also been 
sought, where available. In this analysis instances of out- 
side support are recorded only if the attempts were successful 
and affected the situation to a recognizable degree. 

C. Isolation from External Support. In instances where ef- 

fective outside support was provided, an analysis of counterin- 
surgent attempts to cut this support included four techniques 
or objectives: physical interdiction (including blockades); 

invasion of sanctuary; propaganda; and economic measures. The 
first two responses were usually directed to military /material 
support while the second two were usually undertaken to coun- 
teract moral or political support. 

D. Isolation from Local Support. The following objectives 
and techniques were chosen as significant and representative 
measures which the counterinsurgent utilized in order to cut 
off local support to the guerrilla. It is important to note 
here that "intelligence" is not mentioned as this technique is 
regarded as being present in and a constant to every counter- 
insurgent operation. Only variables are indicated. 

1 . Measures Affecting Guerrillas and Populace. The 
four measures included here--reward for defection, counterterror, 
obstacles, and propaganda — were directed toward both the guer- 
rillas and/or the local population, depending upon an individual 
set of conditions. 

2. Denying Support to Guerrillas, In denying the 
guerrillas their local support, two objectives are analyzed. 

a. In order to control the population, the fol- 
lowing techniques are measured: interdiction (physically pre- 

venting or controlling the movement of a person or persons); 
resettlement (moving a group of the population from one area 
to another); detention (holding and/or deporting an individual 
or individuals) which is here assumed to include concentration 
(holding of a large group of the population in a circumscribed 
area); and registration and/or surveillance (maintaining record 
of population and census and/or keeping track of identity, 
activities, and movement of the population). 
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b. In effectively controlling supplies, the follow- 
ing three techniques are observed: rationing (effective appor- 

tioning of prescribed amounts of food by counterinsurgent au- 
thorities to the inhabitants of an area); interdiction (the 
stopping or control of the movement of food and supplies along 
the roads and other routes of transport); and destruction and/ 
or confiscation (the laying waste to the countryside with in- 
tent to destroy crops and production and/or the searching out 
and taking possession of illegal stores belonging to local in- 
habitants by counterinsurgent authorities). 

3 . Attracting Support to the Legal Government . In 
certain cases it has been found advantageous for purposes of 
isolation to attempt to use certain techniques in order to draw 
the sympathy of the population toward the counterinsurgent and 
away from the insurgents operating in that area. Four such 
techniques are observable. 

a. Civic Action. Certain measures to alleviate 
prevailing social and/or health conditions may be ’undertaken 
by the counterinsurgents in towns and villages of a given area 
in order to offer the local inhabitants a better life. 

b. Redress of Grievances. It has often been ad- 
vantageous to offer to the population political alternatives 
to the one offered by the guerrillas as well as to the one 
previously in existence (i.e., the British in Malaya). This 
may decrease the dynamism of the insurgent cause. 

c. Security from Terror. In many instances coun- 
terinsurgents have provided protection through military, po- 
lice, and constabulary forces in order to prevent reprisals 
and revenge on potential, or actual, informers and sympathetic 
elements of the population. 

d. Using Trained Local Leaders. Sympathy and 
support of the local population may be attracted to '-he coun- 
terinsurgents by che utilization of educated and trained lo- 
cal inhabitants in positions of influence and importance within 
the given area or country. 

E. Successful Outcome of Counterinsurgency. Was the 
insurrection put down? 

F. Same Side Wins as in Ongoing Conventional War., 
Self-explanatory. 
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II. Terms, Abbreviations, and Symbols Used 



N/A — Not applicable. 

Rare--Used infrequently. 

Varied--Used sporadically over a prolonged period of time. 

? — Insufficient data to allow statement. 

''--Used but not successfully either because the measure proved 
counterproductive or was ineffectual. In most such in- 
stances the measure was abandoned. 

#--Used only in the Algerian example. Peter Paret states in 
Volume III that "In theory the French understood the im- 
portance of nonmilitary measures in this type of conflict, 
but- in practice these measures suffered from representing 
an unacceptable national policy, from being ill-conceived, 
and from being carried out too often as an afterthought." 

letter of the alphabet ("a," "b," "c," etc. ) — refers to footnote. 



Ill . Footnotes 



a. Guerrilla operations were conducted by both sides, al- 
though primarily by the revolutionaries, who were successful. 

b. In Spain there was considerable urban as well as rural 
guerrilla activity. In the Vendee and the Tyrol it was mainly 
rural. 

c. Three operations were analyzed in which two were suc- 
cessfully carried out and one unsuccessfully terminated. 

d. Guerrilla operations were being conducted at dif feren : 
times by both sides. Some guerrilla conflict was still in 
progress at the time major insurgent operations were terminated. 

e. Confederate guerrillas made a few raids into the 
Northern States from Canada. 

f. The Boer War provides the only important instance within 
the experiences analyzed during which "concentration" was imple- 
mented for purposes of consciously denying support t,o the guer- 
rillas. As is explained above, concentration is defined for pur- 
poses here as detention on a larger scale. 

g. The relationship existed, but quite indirectly. 
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h. Directly, but with an important exception. The oppon- 
ents were on the same side in the conventional war. The CCP 
and the Kuomintang fought against the Japanese in World War IX . 

i. German use of resettlement was primarily related to 
punitive, suppressive, or Nazi political/ideological objectives 
and only rarely or incidentally related to counterinsurrection 
activity. 

j . The Communist insurgents had bases in the border re- 
gions of Thailand; there was some British-Thai military coopera 
tion in attempting to eliminate these bases. 
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